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THAT YOUNG PERSON. 
By the Author of “ Basil Rivington’s Romance,” etc. 


CHAPTER III. 


Sigh on thou breeze—ye birdies sing; 
‘or me your sweetest notes are vain, 
Oh nought on earth can pleasure bring, 
For he will ne'er come back again. 


Wuy is it parting is such a pain tous? Why 
doés it hurt us so, not only to leave our relations and 
friends but to forsake the inanimate objects that time 
or intimate association has endeared to us ? 

Because there is in man a dread awe of his des— 
tiny and the earthly changes. 

The separations that meet us here in lite’s pil- 
grimage do but foreshadow another change, do but 
recall tous that there must come a day when we 
shall suffer the greatest of all transformations—the 
separation from all, the rending asunder of soul aud 
body. We, now so full of health and strength, shall 
sleep in the grave, and in a little while the busy 
whirl of life will goon just as well without us. Of 
this dim, distant fature all earthly partings are a 
feeble type. 

_ It was Janet Clive’s wild, passionate nature, her 

intense longing for love and sympathy, that made it 

80 very cruel for her to leave yooh which con- 

tained all she had left to care for, and it was her 

proud, indeperdent spirit that made her so dread the 

prospest of living at Prosington with the Misses 
ent, 

There is something so galling, so humiliating in 
being suddenly thrust upon the charity of people you 
have never ever Jeen, of eating not only pastry and 
Sweets at their expense, Lat bread, butter, beef and 
mytton, etc., of feeling yourself bound to listen’ to 
long homilies, to agree with opinions you detest, to 
become simply the humble echo of people often ten 
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times inferior to yourself, because they have money 
and you have not, 

There are so few people in this world of ours who 
can bestow a favour without making the receiving of 
it twenty times more bitter than would have been 
the going without it. 

Janet had not been long in the lodgings in Great 
College Street. 

She had come to them in trouble. They were 
neither grand nor pretty, but in them she had been 
waited on by willing hands, she had owed naught 
but kindness to any one, and so when, in the early 
dawn of the raw November morning, she sat eating 
her last meal off the unsteady round table, and Susan 
Crapp, with eyes slightly redder and voice a trifle 
softer than usual, besought her to make a good break- 
fast, she felt that even without her father, without 
the luxuries of her past life, if she could but have 
lived on in that humble shelter, cheered by Gerald’s 
visits, protected by his love, she would have been 
well content, 

She was so utterly alone, such a poor, solitary 
waif, when she took her seat in the corner of a rail- 
way carriage, when the shrill whistle sounded,and the 
steaming engine bore the train rapidly out of the sta- 
tion, where the faithful Susan stood waving her 
handkerchief, and as the dreary, dreary hours rolled 
slowly on, each bearing her farther and farther from 
Gerald, nearer and nearer to the new life that lay 
before her, Janet’s heart grew very heavy. 

At six o’clock the train stopped at Munton, where 
the Misses Dent had instructed their young kins- 
woman to descend. 


She had written to tell them the day and hour of 
her coming, and though no reply had come, yet as she 
alighted on the platform she looked anxiously around, 
fully expecting someone was waiting there for her, 
but the only human object in the smati, uncomfort- 
able station was a sleepy station-master, who stared 
vacantly at Janet and her three boxes, as though 
he had not the remotest idea what to do with them, 

Qur heroine gave one glance at the receding train, 
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then resigned her ticket from between her half- 
frozen fingers, and asked : 

** How far is it to Prosington ?” 

“Rather better nor eight miles,” was the en- 
couraging reply. ‘Did ye waut to go there, 
miss ?” 

**Isn’t there any—I mean, has not any oue been 
to meet me?”’ 

“There hasn’t been a creature nigh tie station 
from Prosington to-day.” 

Poor Janet! ‘This was beyond her fears, she felt 
ready to sit down and cry. 

** How do people get to Prosington from here ?’’ 
she asked. 

** Well,’ answered the station 
rately, ‘‘ that depends, some walks and sume rides, 

“ But how do they ride? What do they go in?’’ 
impatiently. 

“Why, in a cart or a shay, to be sure, 
ye want to go in Prosington, Miss ?” 

“ To Miss Dent’s, Do you know her ?” 

“JT should think I did, indeed,” returned the man, 
emphatically, ‘‘ oldish party, speaks pious like, and 
carries a bag o’ tracks,” 

Janet sighed as she acknowledged to herself the 
undoubted truth of this description. ‘I wrote to 
tell her I was coming to-day, I can’t understand 
why she has not sent.” 

** When did you write?” asked the official, who 
either from pity for the girl’s desolate state, or from 
purely natural causes, was graduaily waking up, 

‘** Three days ago.” 

‘Then you take my word on it, Miss, as she’s 
never got the letter. All the letters for Prosington 
comes here, and unless the folks comes for ’em, they 
don’t get em but twice a week, Miss Dent ’ll have 
your letter to-morrow, Miss,” 

“But how am I to get there?” said Janet, 
wearily, sinking down on her nearest trunk, for the 
man’s arguments, if they exonerated her relatives 
from neglect, left it very doubtful how she was to 
reach there, 

” I don’t know, I’m gure!”’ then as his lantern fell 


master, delibe- 
” 


Where do 
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on the girlish face, so sad and touching’ beneath its 
erape bonnet, a bright'thought struck him. “ Téll 
you what, miés, you step in and havea bit of & rest, 
my missus is a famous hand at helping people out o’ 
fixes.” 

Janet followed him to the little college at the end 
of theylatform. He pushed open a door and they 
entered a cosy kitchen, where the fire burnt 
brightly,-aud the fea things stood ready on the 
table, a rosy faced young woman, who had been 
making toast, rose up to meet them, and while her 
husband explained matters, she drew a chair close to 
the fire, and made Janet sit down, and poured her4 
out a cup of tea, and as Miss Olive warmed her feet 
on the fender, and sipped hér refreshing tea, she 
began to believe there were more pleasant people in 
the world than one thought for after all, 

‘““Now Mary,” lass, said the station-master, Who 
was much livelier at home thattow the cold plat+ 
form, ‘‘ what’s Miss todo? How’s she to get to 
Prosington. She can’t walk, that’s certain, 
there’s the boxes,”’ 

Mary thought a little, her husband waittig ih 
perfect certainty she would solve the diffleuhy 
somehow, and Janet only too glad to have some@une 
to take thought for her. Mary did not kiep thew 
long in suspense, 

“Why, John, how stupid on us, why, there's Josty 
Billings as comes into Munton regtar. every "Theres 
day, he can drive miss back a@easy ne nO” 

** But he goes at five, and it’s past sit now?’ 

“Yes, but his horse cast a shoe, aid He hatehad 
to waitat the forge, he won’t be evartiigaforeseven, 
John. You juststepround to theSeneaud tel iim,’ 

Joh was off like a shot. Whoa te retatted he rex: 
ported thet Jottw would start in belf ag hour, and 
would look rouid for “ Miss’’———Josh kept his 
word } he-wae @ tall, spare, bleek haired: nian, of 
great revown in Prosington, as keeper of the 
shop tm that highly commercial viltage, It wae his 
custom. to domes into Munten week for the 
market, and the hnge cart into w Janet and her 
boxes weré hoisted, contained enadrieé, stotes of 
bacon, bread, cheese, and grocerie#, 


arranged | 
quite a comfortable seat witt the thtes tranks, and 


lent “ Miss” a great shawl to keep off the coldy 
which Josh was to tetardon his next jotirney. ‘The 
husband and wife waited to see the cart off with its 
load, and then they went back to their bright fire- 
side, and Janet envied then, 

‘Tne conductot wis eet talkative, aad she wae too 
tired to regret it. Wrapped ia Mary's warn ehewty 
in a sheltered corner of the vart; she fell 
When she awoke they were still jogging along atthe 


same trot, which would have been slow fora funeral 
procession, only instead of lanes they had reached 
@ barrow, irregular street, with houses on either side. 

“Are we nearly there?’’ Janet asked. 

“ We bes.” 

**Are there many people ia Prosington?” 

** There bes enough.” 

They drew up before a neat white house, with a 
Jong garden and a green gate, to which Josh, who 
was occupied in descending the boxes, unceremonis 
ously pointed, so Janet opened it, audi trapsing up 
the gravel path, reached a door, which was barred 
and fortified in such a fashion as to inspire a very 
bad opinion of the honesty of Prosington. At this 
door Janet knocked, and then waited breathlessiy 
for the spzce of five minutes. No answer, no ligtit 
io any of the windows, no sign of buman habitation. 
She kuocked again, The same result; and wien 
Josh deposited tue last box at her feet, she was stiil 
WAILIng. 

“They be gone to bed,” was the prompt discovery 
of this genius, ‘1'li soon rouse ’em up.” Accord- 
ingly he gave sucha thundering rat tat, that no 


human beivg, unless stone deaf, could have cons 
tinued to slumber. Apparently the Misses Dent 
were not stone deaf, for a female head protruded from 
an upper window, and an agitated voice inquired: 
“Is the house on fire ?”’ 

* Plaize come right down and see, mum,’ 
unsatisfactory reply 

Another interval of suspense, a great fumbling at 


was the 


focks and bars, and the door was thrown open by 
an individual, who struck Janet as being @ striking 
resemblance to one of the witches in Macbeth, A 
tall, lank figure, hastily smothered in a variety of 


wraps, a nightcap that would protradé’ itself from 
the shawl that was destined to cover it, some 
scanty grey hair that floated in the wind, and a lean, 
yellow looking hand’ that supported a flickering 
candle, which every second threatened to go out. 
The apparition stared in blawk amaze:dient at. Josh 
and his companion. 

“Mr. Billings, what does this mcan? T had hoped 
you were a child of grace, not ason of wrath, to 
disturb @ pious houschold at such an hour.” 





* As to that, mum, [ expects we are all wrath at 


tirttedyand TearPassure you I was #gétting” uncom- 
ion #6, a-standitig here before yout dodr, which isii’t 
very Warm? As té what I want, I’ve ght yewthe 
young lady as I found at Munton.” 

Jarte forwatd. Ld 
aa Did you not get my letter, Mis? Dent. I am Janet 

ive,” 

“ You are who?” 

* Janet Clive.’’ 

“ We didn’t expect you at all. Wenever had your 
letter. Whatever made you start before you received 
our reply ? It was very imprudent,”’ 

“ It seems to me, mum,” said Josh, who had carried 
the boxes into the passage during this dialogue, “as 
it ldbe more pradent for you to take the young lady 
in, and do the rest of the talking somewhere where 
one does not feel the wind so keen. As to mej my 
horse "ll be tiréd of waiting. Good night, mum! 
good night, miss!” 

He pulled aa him, and Miss Dent aad" 
Janet were left ¢ in the passage. 

* As you hive dotite,” obsetved the — rit it ued 
Unexpected & manter) you must be pr’ ‘ 
things not quitete onder. Ina io tencouaeeey 
this 4 trast madieie seldom wro.g. Still, there age | 
ee details” 

begat! $6 mownt.a steep stone stuircase, and her 
ve a al agp ine rad 
a j which, like Tont eovltty 
meecencnmear en 
ie 


lonred, and the eaepet 
noisily in the windows, 
toout waedey cold, iand the e was + om 
‘étnelbabout it, asthough it had not 


very diminutive candle ite | 
extdnded two 


tow)’ and glided inte the stone corridor to 
doubtless the calm, the sleep that 
by the -uatimely val of her 


ere to hervelf, core a ieng, frightened 
glthee roan thé roomvan@ wondered if ever any- 
thing on eatth doutd mitke it seem like home to her. 
It) wae muiest-darperfectly lighted by the solitary 
oatdle; and in 8 nervous fright Janet began to ima- 
gine a hundred different datigers that might be con- 
cealed in the gloomy corners. 

Who had been the Jast inhabitant of that funeral- 
looking bed ? Had any one died between those dingy 
ginger curtains? Those fearful noises that she heard | 
ever and anon—were they rats? ‘or, .if. not, what! 
else? If. auything);really, did», happen, and-'she | 
screamed very loud, would any one. hear her? 

Just thenthe eandle gave every sign of going.out; | 
and Janet hustled into bed, pulled.the clothes over 
her head, and cried, as . her heart. would 
break. 

Bitter even beyond her expectation had she found | 
this commencement of eating.the bread of charity, 
er, should we say, trying to eat it? since neithersip 
nor sup had yet been offered her. Not one kind word 
had been spoken to her—uay,she had rather been 
reproached. 

Oh, how she logged for her.lover, for the dead 
father who had loved herso well,. or even kindly 
Susan Crapp! But they were far away, 

One slept peacefully in his grave, little recking 
his child’s,trouble, and no cry of hers could reach 
the other two. 

Wora out by sorrow, fatigde and disappointmant, 
the best of Nature’s gifts came to her—sleep. 

When she awoke it was growing’ lates and*some 
one had already entored her room, for the first-things 
that greeted her eyes were her own boxew, standing 
modestly in the: corner: The ginger curtains:were 
looped back, and a cheery gleam of winter sunshine 
was struggling to make its way imto the!roome 

Ah, what a differenee « little: sunshine. makes te 
us: when we areyoung, 

Janet dressed herself almost gailys: The fears! of 
the past night had fled, 

As to her reception, it certainly might. have been 
warmer, but perhaps Miss Dent waa notidemenstra- 
tive, and it certainly could not have, been agreeable 
to have been roused out of her. first. sleep on a bitter 
winter’s night to weleome a stranger, though why the 
worthy lady should have been in her first sleep at ten | 
was a question Miss Clive really could ‘not solve. 

She had not been long dreased;,and ,was wondering | 
how she should find her. way,. thr the, endless 
passages, when a. knock came, at the door, and:a neat |} 
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. Hef namé was oy bey be tle former titl 
Nbsin too wetldly! to e ber prea’ employers, 
she génerally weht by Rae -Soootl, ch cheerful 
tly preferred by the Misses Dent, as 
Alrendy: ng forth it’s owner’s future state 
and momentarily reminding her of the fate of all 


sound was 


living. 
~- Dust was not-pious,- it which she wore a 
smart cap with blue ribbons. 

It may be remarked ‘in g that shé was one 


of a series of children of wrath taken by thé Misses 
Dent to be trained for ‘‘ better things,” a training 
to which they generally did justice by committing 
ony, thereby securing a home and a partner 
both véry well in their way, but we doubt if 

ey were the objects intended by the sisters when 
ae Or or mae heavenwards and murmured 
< 


Dist ard atJanct, as- persons to whem a 
are ve pt to stare. er- 
bape she wondered te oung had come there 
staan bevel, bat et + Sew kept the 
wetrler to heredif, e : 
© Please, dt come downstairs oH 
- Atid Janet through the same journey 


had takeiPwoowedrily the night before, till 
game té , where Dust modestly re- 
ek ih every sense of the word 


#tunding on 
The room was she saw that at a glance, 
since although* ed a table that would have 
/} seated forty éomfort, some dozen ¢hairs, 






, itthad a tfeméarkably 
ance, 
y would have bééwa hard 


task; it was adapted for flirtagioti, since 
from one corner of room it would have been 
utterly i anything said.in either of 


the other three. A 
In two upright; backed clitirsy at a given dis- 
tance from the hi ‘rug, sat two a ladies, 
about the ages of sixty-five and seventy. 
They both had grey hair, yelléwyshrivelled-look- 
ing faces, and smail bent-like eyeay.: 
’ They both wore EB black \dr6swes, extremely 
‘canty, and caps of lugubrious blaekmet; and it was 
ly the remembrance of the /letge*proportions of 


| the apparition that enabled J to decide which 
was M; i 


ss Dent and which was Grizzel. 
As regards Miss Jemima, shécould not have been 
more than-sixty; and was regardéd as quite juvenile 


by her sisters. : 
to have a hankering after the 








She was su 
world in what it consisted—except in tue 
fact of ‘her: very fond. of eating, and a report 


that —s wre i young man had thought of 
proposing to her; hen altered his mind and didn’t 
—it would have been hard to say. 

Anyhow there was a great difference between 
Jemima and her sisters. ; 

Hewhtivwas of ‘thattings of | wiitey- brows twhich 
rarely or never turns grey. 

She.had a pair of washed-out blue eyes. was very 
active,’ and genetally superintendéd the housebold 
affairs, while the others worked for ** better things.’ 
Being considered too young for the scanty black 
gown, she had .one jof exactly the same fashion in 
chocolate-colour, and her cap had a little blonde 
about it. | } 

She was with’.a"great sense of her in- 
feriority‘of the other ‘two, aud. whereas they invari- 
bly expressed themselves in the plural number, she 
wae humbly content with the singular. : 

Somehow, despite: her) youth and: worldlizess, 
Jemima was qruch the: mostcalluring}\of: the two. 

Janet’s \spirits) went down to sere, as she slowly 
approached the three women:—Jomima stoed with the 
bell-rope in her hand-+whe» made mot the slightest 
ailvatiee | to imeet:! her.) Thene was. something, about 
thém‘so-damping ¢o her, impulsive spirit, it alniost 
seemed to herasifsthey never could have been,young, 
as though they unnet alweys-have appeared. as’ sho 
saw thom, and,,partaking deeply; of, neither joy 
ner sorrow, -had,,just, lived .on,jnot .wearing out in 
honest, work of , heart and, ,brain,, but, gradually 
wrestling with time, 

Janet reached; Miss Dent’s silo, and. offered her 
hand trembliigly enough. 

“* Good morming;’” said; Miss Dent; slowly—no.one 
expressed themselves at Prosington—“ We hope you 
are.quite well +your cousins—Grizzol aud Jemima. 

Both.thes¢ ladies in turn put out theix hand, thea 
Jemima-rang thé bell. 

“* Miss Clive’s breakfast, Dust.”’ 

“We breakfast at efght,” said Miss Dent, senten- 
tiously,, ‘‘ Another morning we shall hope. to see you 


downstairs af half-past seven ?”’ 
* We shall hope to see you 

pastseven!” ecliced Grizzel. 
Janet,said ; 


ddwnstairs ‘at halt- 





maid-servant entered. 





~ “ Cextainly,” slightly at. loss to, know why they 
Wished tof 


ab ber half.,san,hour before breakfast. 
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Dustbroaght in a small trayand sef it down on 
the corner of the table. 

It was hard to eat with six strange eyes upon her, 
but Janet had tasted nothing since fhe cup of ted 
the station master’s rosy wife had given her, so she 
made an effort and sat down to her first meal at the 


Retreat, 

Tf aid not take long; meals were quickly over at 
the  Retreat,’’ Miss Dent regarding them as wasté 
of time. There was aivepe just enough for everyone} 
elise appetite tha areal at kota niece aacshtie’ 

r app usual, or had as 
inmatters would have been difficult, but such con: 
etemps never arrived ; no chance visitors trespassed 
on Migs Dent’s hospitality, and the daily routine of life 
af the “ Retreat ” was not cale to be appetis- 


ing. 

Avery small piece of fried bacon, a slice of bread 
and another of bread and butter, formed Miss Clive’s 
morning portion, supplemented by a cup of weak! 


tea. 

When it was finished, Miss Grizzel put a skein of 
thread on Janet’s lissom fingers; and commenced to 
wind rapidly, Having thus secured her presence and) 
Miss Jemima being perched within earshot, the fol-+ 
lowing conversation took place, Miss. Dent, who 
cotistanily referred to a sheet of Lap Bs paper, 
that Janet afterwards guessed to be Gerald’s letter, 
in right of seniority, commenced : 

‘“‘ [think your name is Jane ?”’ 

This was a preliminary ; Janet modestly corrected | 
the-mistake, 

“Janet! Dear me, Jane would have been mich’ 
_ saany why ever did they tack on the other’ 
le r 3? 

‘“* How old are you, Janet ?’’ 

“Eighteen,” 

For her very life she could not have given a longer 
roy The cross-examination already tortured 

er. 

“And this Mr. Duncad—no Dunean,” referring to 
the letter, “‘ who wrote to us is a friend of yours ?”” 

Gerald had not mentioned his engagement, thini- 
ing her cousins’ heart would be more drawn'to Janet 
if they fancied her all their own; wounded’ by the 
coldness of her welcome, the girl was in no mood to 
tell her secret now. 

“ He wasone of papa’s best friends.” 

‘Is he very old?’’ hazarded Jemima, rashly. 

“« Jemima!” said Miss Dent reproachfally. 

“Jemima!” echoed Migs Grizzel. 

** Not very!’ answered Janet. 

The cousins’ idea of age differing somewhat from! 
hers, they settled in their own minds that the gen- 
tlemanh in question must’ be the contemporary ot 
Jemima: 

“T hope yo havé been well tunght, Janet ?’” said 
Miss Dent, earnestly. 

“I'm afraid I don't know many things very well,” 
said Janot; hesitatingly, “I have learnt French and 
Italian, I cam sing, and paint flowers a little.” 

“ Vanity,’ said Miss Dent. 

“* Shocking,’’ returned Miss Grizzel. 

“* How odd,’’ concluded Jemima. 

Janet felt, so desolate, she longed so for affection 
that she craved even the love of those faded, withered 
women, She could have thrown herself at their feet 
and implored thein to like her jnst a little, the tears 
pera tne up in hér dark eyes, and sho’ said flat- 

eringly : 

‘But PH never talk French or Italian to you if 
te don’t ‘like’ them ; I daresay I shall soon forget 

em.”’ 

“T hope ‘you will soon learn ‘ better thitigs’,” said 
her eldest cousin, rather appeased. 

_ No inverted commas and capital letters ean do 
justice to the intense emphasis, Miss Dent laid on 
those two words, “better things,’’ 

“ And you know you can always sing in ‘chapel,’ 
put in Miss Grizzel. 

Janet tried to look pleased ; the cotton was finished} 
and another sein commenced, and so the morning 
woré tediously on. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Iv is surprising how fast people get on-in the world) 
how many friends they make, and what hosts of 
acquaintances, if only they be rich, 

Perhaps rich people really are-more agreeable than 

poor ones. 
_, It is so easy to be fascinating, gay and charming; 
if one is safe from ‘the petty trials of poverty, and 
that most wearisome of all struygles-—namety, to 
make both ends meet. 

Jonathan Wild’ had this happiness. Born’ to 
afituence throughout his life, he had been an emi- 
nently successful man. 

_ Whatever he touched to prosp He con: 
tinued to apply himself to business-witen othér men 
would have retired content, and in consequence, long 
before he had reached the allotted term of existence, 


mad 








he was a millionaire, and one of the mevehant princess 
of England. 
; hom there is an icy Im verb, ~_ a ae 
leton is in ev closet,”” and it is vi ew C) 
with wittm ail sabcoee, sed ae 
Fortiinate 
Mr: Wild had his trials, and heav¥ ones. 
His sons—heirs to the wealth hehad 
to pore. a ae om in early. ran 
Oy & eful, ile creature, always deli- 
Gate, some eontls atter the birth of their 
child, a girl, sunk into a confirmed invalid. 
could be attempted was done. , 
The merchant left his affairs in the charge of a 
trusted manager, and travelled with his treasure from 
one celebrated spring to another, till when they had 
been yéars away from Evgland, and she was still no 
better, the physicians shook their heads and told her' 
husband it was of no avail. 
She was in no danger, she might live to be old, but 
the spitté was injured, and she would never walk 
a 


ed.se hard 


gain. 

And so he took her home—her and her child — 
home to the stately mansion in Grosvenor Gardens, 
where there was-every luxury and servants to obey’ 
her slightest wish. 

He showered all that wealth could buy upon his 
darling, but he could not give her health. 

She lived on—little seen by strangers, little known 
by the great world in whieh shé dwélt—ney:r free 
from pain, yet always patient, always cottented, from 
her sofa, the presiding spirit, the softening influence: 
of that great eatablishinent, 

She bad beeh an invalid for nine years, and her 
daughter Rosamond was nearing twenty when we’ 
introduced them to your notice a few months after: 
Janet Clive’s arrived at Prosington. 

It was a beautiful afternoon in early spring, that 
the mother and child were alone in the bright, cheer- 
ful boudoir that Mr. Wild had fitted up for his wife. 
The April sunshine peeped in through the Venetian 
blinds, lighting’ up the furniture of the palest shade 
of blue, and shining on the face of the invalid on 
her sofa and of Rosamond, as she sat on a low chair 
at her side. In spite of her sorrow andill health, 
Mrs. Wild looked far less than her real age, which 


beyond his dreams in money. matters, |. 


hood, and! |, modera 
youngest | 
All that 





was forty-seven. Her forehead was broad and open, 
as yet unfurrowed by time. Her largs eléar blue | 
eyes had*an expression of peace and repose rare ‘ 
after along sojourn in this tumultious world. Her’ 
features were small and delicate, and her soft brown ; 
hair crowned by a square of point lace, wasas yet un- 
touched by grey. Despite the mildness.of the 
weather, she wore a-dress of black velvet, warm and | 
rich, and a large fite burnt in the grate. } 

The daughter did not resemble her, although she had 
the same fair skin, and luxuriant hair. Rosamond 
was tall and altogether on a larger scale, She had 
a round, dimpled face, a rosy mouth, often open to 
display her pretty teeth, a retroussé nose and a pair 
of merry brown eyes. She had no claims to beauty, 
yet her face was pretty and her manners piquant 
and pleasing. An only child, an acknowledged heir, 
accustomed from her cradle to flattery and attention, 
with an invalid mother and-an ‘adoring father; it 
was only owing to a frank, generous disposition, a 
peculiarly sweet temper, that she still remained 
simple and unaffected, or as the merchant often 
fondly called her, ‘an uuspoilable pet. 

She had never left her parents. A faithful gover- 
ness had been with her ever since her return to 
England, and the most celebrated professors London 
could produce, had aided her efforts. When Rosa- 
mond’s education was comipleted,a widowed sister 
of her father came to make her home at Grosvenor 
Gardens, ‘and the merchant emerging from the retire- 
ment he had so long courted, mingled: once more 
with the*gay world, to introduce his child. Invi- 
tations were showered’ on the youvg heiress. 
Chaperoned by her aunt, she tasted the sweets of 
society. Many. who hated trade and sneered at 
commerce were not ashamed to pay court to Miss 
Wild, nor-to appear at’ the-splendid entertainments 
by which her-father returaed the hospitality 
shown’ her, 

Rosamond loved gaiety. Lively and animated, she 
seemed formed toshine in a crowd. She like! 
attention, and she received plenty. More than one 
title had been offered her, and the merchint would 
have been well pleased* to hear her called ‘ My 
Lady/’ but apparently she was not ambitious, for 
she unhesitatingly refused the proposed honour, and 
two seasons had come and gone and she was still as 
sporting’ men were’ pleased to phrase it, ‘‘on the’ 
lists.” 

Mrs. Wild grieved over this, not for any worldly 
motive, hot for herself. She knew too well how 
bitterly she would miss‘Rosamond, when she left hor 
for another house, but she understood her: daughter 
as perhaps no other did, 

She'knew that’ beneath her wasy, oireless: exterior 
she had deep, strong feelings, that she was capable 
of a warm affection; as the heiress to a million 





many would seek her, not for what she was, but for 
what she had. 

The mother would have rejoiced to see her child 
marry one really worthy of her, rather thu. remain 
the highest prize in the matrimonial market: 

Something, of this she had been saying to Rosa- 
mond on that spring afternoon, as;she ple:wled, the 
cause of a young country squire of: good: family’and 
0 te fortune, who was one of the most a:demt of 
Miss Wild’s admivers. » 

“T cannot.see what, you dislike ia him, Ross.” 

“ Mamma, I should be mopdd to deuth, We should 
hate each other before we had been married a year,” 

He is very good tempered and clever, and amusing, 
and I am sure he is very fond of yeu.” 

Rosamondshrugged her shoulders. ‘“ He comes to 
see you every day for twenty minutas. He asks 
if you are no better, describes thé weather, aad 
wishes he was back in the country, then he looks:at 


th» clock, takes. up, his hat, shakes hands, and de- 


parts, having been, I quite own, very . agree- 
able; Oh, mother. I would marry Sir ‘honias: 'to- 
morrow, if only I could be sure our days would oaly 
last twenty minutes!” 

* Rosamond !” 

“*T can’t help it, mother; that is just as long as 
Sir Thomas’s conversation lasts; after that he has but 
two subjects left—horses and dogs; he hates London, 
and his one object in life is to live aad:die at 
Danton,” 

“Tt isa beautiful place, judging from the phoio- 
graph he showed we of :it,’’ 

“Very, but scenéry is not all one wants. I hate 
hunting, and thatis the stapleamusemeént of Dinton. 
Sir Thomas and I should have a surfeit of each 
other’s society, ‘He would-try to teach me the names 
of all his dogs—which I sheuld never rewember— 
aud I should try to keep him awake after diuner by 
singing. These would be our respective vocatiens. 
Neither-of us would ever succeed, and one would ia- 
cessantly reproach the other with our failure!” 

** Rosamond,” said her mother, very geutly, taking 
the girl’s hand in her own thia one, *I don’t like 
to hear you talk like this. At your age it is un- 
natural, Besides, no woman should ever scoff. at 
love; even if she be unable to accept it. Do you 
know, my: darling, sometimes I think you only take 
this tone of mockery to hide your real feeling ; is it 
80, Rosa ?”’ 

“T have no feelings as to SirThomas,” answered 
Rosa, evasively, ‘‘ excopting thatI would like him to 
go back to Danton, to hia horses and dogs.” 

A shade passed over her mother’s face, and the 
girl cried hastily, as though to atone for her petu- 
lance: 

“Oh, mother, dear, I do so wish I had a sister, or 
that one of my little brothers had lived just to save 
me from all this mouey. I don’t mean thatI should 
like to be poor—it must be horrid to look af every 
sovereign before you spend it—but I amtired of being 
pointed out as Mr. Wild’s heiress; the moment any 
one asks to be introduced to me I feel sure he has 
heard of my expectations, and would like to share 
them !’’ 

* What can make you so disfrustful, Rosa ?’’ 

Tae girldid not answer for a moment. She was 
twisting the gold chain at her neck into all sorts of 


nots. 

At last she said, softly, a rich colour-flushing her 
cheeks : 

“‘ And can’é you see, mother. Don’f you under- 
stand there is another side? Anyone who really 
love—I mean liked me, and wasn’t very rich, 
mightn’t tell me so for fear of its being thought. he 
wanted the money.”’ 

Mrs. Wild kissed her tenderly, but she was 
troubled. 

Rosamond’s words almost suggested some secret 
leaning, some hidden fancy. 

May came bringing with it the heiress’s twentieth 
birthday, which’ Mr, Wild had determined to 
celebrate a ball, surpassing in splendour and 
elegance all his efforts of the previous season. For 
himself he had little pleasure in such scenes, but he 
loved to lavish enjoyment on his child. 

And so the tavdeatiche were sent’ out, and on the 
appointed night strings of carriages ‘repaired: to 
Grosvenor Gardens, and the'merchant''smiled at the 
thought of the lofty names that'the next addition of 
the ‘‘ Morning Post” would chroniele as his guests. 

Never perhaps had Rosamond appeared to more 
advantage than when she stood with her aunt in the 
ball-room, waiting to receive. the-fixst arrivals. 

She wore-a floating dress of soft shimmering silk 
of some iwisty pink bue; trimmed. here and there 
with costly laee, and’ looped. with large white 
daisies: 

The same flowets nestled in her'soft hair, and on 
her neck and arms gleamed strings of large pearls, 
worth in themselves a small fortune. 

aan Wild was proud of his daughter that 
night, 
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To his fond eye she equalled the fairest and most j 


noble bors who graced the assembly. 

Among the guests was a tall, distinguished-looking 
man, with wavy brown hair and hazel eyes. Many 
remarked him, and not a few inquired his name. He 
did not seem well known to the general company, bat 
the host was peculiarly cordial to him, introducing 
him to many fair partners as: 

** My friend, Mr. Duncan.” 

It was late before Mr. Duncan came face to face 
with the heroine of the night, and as he made th 
usual congratulations, a close observer might have 
noticed that Rosamond’s cheeks turned a deeper 
crimson and her voice had lost its gsy, mocking sound 
as she answered him. 

“T am afraid I am too late to secureadance, You 
must have promised them all long ago.” 

Rosamond glanced at her tablets, just as though 
she did not know that she had expressly reserved & 
place for him. 

‘Tam not engaged for the next,’ she answered, 
lightly. 

The band struck up, and they teok their places. 
It should have been a proud moment for Gerald 
Duncan when he had the mercbant’s heiress on his 
arm, an honour that many men richer and higher far 
in rank than himself had coveted in vain. Did he 
rejoice at his success, or was he thinking of another 
girl younger and fairer far than Rosamond, and whom 
he had first met in scenes as gay as those in which he 
now danced to the well-known strains of the Mabel 
waltz? 

He, too, looked well that night. To his manly 
figure evening dress was peculiarly becoming, and the 
harsh expression of his mouth had relaxed a little 
If he had been born to riches—if he had not had to 
fight his owa way in life—trampling many softer 
feelings under foot as he did so—perhaps he wight 
have been a better and a happier wan. 

It was almosé a silent dance. 

Gerald made one or two light observations, but 
Rosamond’s answers were short, and given at random. 
Her bright gaiety seemed to have deserted her. She 
was confused an® ill at ease, 

Yesrs before Gerald’s father had been Jonathan 
Wild's chosen friend. 

Their children had been inti: ate The high- 
spirited, daring boy of fourteen had been the special 
champion, protector, and patron of the pretty child 
of eight. 

Changes came. Rosamond was only twelve years 
old when Mr. Duncan died, and then a separation 
sprang up between her and Gerald. He entered her 
father’s office as clerk, and gave his whole time and 
thought to his future success in life, and she became 
involved in all the numberless accomplishments and 
vigilant training needed to transform her into a 
fashionable young lady. 

Step by step Gerald advanced in his mercantile 
career. 

His sole aim seemed the pursuit of riches. He 
never forgot that his father and Mr. Wiid had 
started in life as equals, notwithstanding the subse 
quent embarrassments of the one and the vast wealth 
of the other, and i: stead of imitating the love of 
ease and the reckless generosity of the one, he trod 
patiently and warily in the prudent, business-like 
course of the other. 

“He was already Jonathan Wild’s co. fidential 
clork,”’ people began to say. 

He would one day be his partner, and the million- 
aire, whose own sons had gone to a better inheritance 
took a warm interest in the child of the man who had 
found life one long failure. 

Rosamond was eighteen, and Gerald twenty-four, 
when they met again. In the handsome, reserved 
man, whose dignified manners and rare gravity con- 
trasted so strongly with the gay votaries of fashion, 
sne recognised the bold, courageous boy of other 
days. 

The story of his struggles, his independent spirit, 
and never-failing energy, as told by her father, exalted 
him in her eyes to a hero. The old friendship, so 
long smothered, revived fierce and strong. It grew 
to a sentiment stronger and warmer. 

The heiress gave her heart to her father’s clerk, 
She loved him with the earnest purpose conceale ! 
beneath her usual careless manner, and she firmly 
resolved to marry only him. 

She kept her secret well, her fatuerand aunt did 
not dream of it. Her gentle mother did not even 

suspect it when she pleaded the case of the unfor- 
tunate Sir Thomas, and as to Gerald himself, am- 
bitious as he was, his dreams did not at first soar to 
the hand of Rosamond. He liked Mr. Wild, he knew 
it was to his interest to do so, and so he accepted 
every invitation to his house, and diligontly made 
himself agreeable to every one there. He remem- 
bered the heiress as a pretty childish friend, but he 
never thought of asking her to be more. 


He ignored the past, or seemed to do so, and treated 





her with as ceremonious a politeness as though they 
had made their acquaintance in a bal! room. 

Then came a time when all his best and higher 
feelings awoke—when he asked Janet Clive to be 
his wife. That might have been a turning point in 
his life, for in spite of all that came after, he really 
loved her. Her glorious beauty fascinated him, and 
he was proud of the passionate affection she lavished 
on him. He had no relations to share his happiness, 
the Wilds were nis oldest friends. What more 
natural than he should confide his secret to them. 
He remembered well how he went there one evening 
to dinner, fall of his purpose, and how Rosamond 
sallied him when they chanced to be téte-a-téte on 
his abstraction, and asked him why he had been 
vor! so seldom of late, 

** Do you really wi k i ild ?” 
hel Wipcated. y wish to know, Miss Wild?” he 

“ Nn : 7 it a great secret,” 

“ Very, for it concerns the happinéss of my life.” 
ana bey | to his surprise she had grown " ieathly 

+ aod her voice was strangel i 
said: “Tell it me,” ~ ne a 


(To be Continued.) 








WE FOUR! 


Beyond yon sunny reaches, 
Where earliest violets blow, 
A clump of stately beeches 
Roofed our play-haunt long ago; 
A slender rivulet, rippling down ~ 
The glade, with langh and song, 
Set all our play to music, in 
That summer sweet and long. 


The sand-bank, leaning over, 
Dropt shadows in our nook 

And screened our sylvan studio— 
The clay-bed by the brook; 

In rustling waves, against our walls 
The woodland shadows rolled, 

And all our floors were sprinkled with 
The sunshine’s sifted gold, 


One century woven maple, 
With branches broad and strong, 
Barred out the prying suns and rains 
With leafy gates of song; 
And all beneath the greenwood tree, 
Despite of suns and showers, 
We had for courtly company- 
The birds, and bees, and flowers! 


Here busily, with patient toil, 
We fashioned, day by day, 
The vague foreshadowings of our dreams 
And ideals—wrought in clay ; 
We moulded with untutored skill 
A hundred grotesque things— 
Fay, gnome, a Pan with reedy pipe, 
An angel, minus wings, 


We four: Ah me, how many of 
Our glad quartette to-day 

Find that our lives are writ in sand, 
Onur idols are but clay ? 

Roy, Alice, Will, and Marjorie— 
Our scattered household band— 

Each shapes a separate destiny 
With toiling brain and hand ! 


— 

Beyond the trackless, shining sea 
One, rich and famous grown, 

Moulds his immortal dreams of Art 
In pure Carrara stone; 

One treads the storied halls of state, 
And one—sweet Marjorie— 

Beside her happy hearth-stone sits, 
With children at her knee! 


And one—oh, far and wearily, since 
That summer glad and long, 
By rugged ways her feet have climbed 
The mystic heights of song: 
Wild, empty shadows lure her on— 
She follows, but to find 
Who plucks the laurel leaf must leave 
The Rose of Love behind. 
E. A. B. 





THE MYSTERY OF PERFUME. 





No one has yet been able to analyse or demon- 
strate the essential actionof perfume. Gas can be 
weighed, but no scents. 


The smallest known creatures—the very monads 
of life—can be caught by a microscope lens, and 
made to deliver up the secrets of their organisation ; 














but what is it that emanates from the pouch of the 
musk-deer that fills a whole space | pipet and 
years with its penetrating odoor—an odour that an 
illimitable number of extraneous substances can 
carry on without diminishing its size or weight —and 
what is it that the warm summer air brings to us 
from the flowers, no man has yet béenable to deter- 
mine. So fine, so subtle, so imponderable, it has 
eluded both our most delicate weights and measures, 
and strongest lenses. 

If woe come to the essence of each odour, we 
should have an enormous stride forward both in 
hygiene and in chemistry, and none would fit 
more than the medical profession if it could be as 
conclusively demonstrated that such an odour pro. 
ceeded from such and ‘such a cansé}; as we already 
know of sulphur, sulphurate hydrogen, ammonia 
and the like. 





SCIENCE. 





INFLUENCE OF CHEMICAL FERTIL‘SERS 
ON POTATOES AND GRAPES. 


A sEconD volume 6n this subject has recently ap- 
peared in France, written by Professor Ville, whose 
early experiments on the-effect of various artificial 
manures attracted so much attention among agricul- 
turists some years ago... In his first book, M. Ville 
gave a large number.of engraving: of plants, repro- 
duced from photographs, exhibiting the influence of 
his so-called complete fertilser, composed of nitro- 
genised matter, phosphate of lime, potassa, and lime, 
and noting the facts that, by the use of this com- 
pound, the yield of wheat per acro was more than 
double that obtained when nitrogenised manure alone 
was furnished, the ratio being about 46 to 20. When 
mineral manure alone was employed, the crop fell to 
16, and finally, in earth without manure, the yield 
was represented by Il. Applying these experi» ts 
to the potato and the vine, Professor Vill 
recent volume, shows the astonishing of) « 
potassa. On the potato his complete fertilix « wi u 
used, gave a yield of 35,200 lbs. per 2° acres; a like 
area yielded 25,960 lbs., nitrogenised matter being 
absent; and with phosphate absent, the yield was 
32,780 lbs. When the potassa was removed, these 
figures fell to 16,590 lbs. With lime absent, the 
yield determined was 29,700 Ibs., and with no manure 
at all, 7,700 lbs. 

A-New ‘Process ror Preserving Woop,—A 
new process for preserving wvod from fire and decay 
has lately been invented. It consists first in kiln- 
drying the wood, which deprives it of all moisture 
and much of its volatile turpentine and other inflam- 
mable matters ; it is then put into suitable cylinders, 
in which lime and water, with sulpliurous acid gas, 
are forced into the pores of the wood under consider- 
able pressure; the wood is then removed, dried, aud 
is ready for use. The chemistry of the process con- 
sists in the formation of a soluble sulphate of limo 
by means of the sulphurous acid and the lime ; this 
crystallises as a bisulphite, which oxidises, and is 
converted into the sulphate of lime or gypsum, As 
this is an exceedingly insoluble salt, it is not easily 
removed from the pores of the wvod, and not only 
by its presence protects it as a non-conductor of heat, 
but deoxidises allmatters which are likely to prove 
objectionable as ferments. 

New CaLepon1a NickeL.—Through the explora- 
tions of M. Garnier, a green mineral is now yielded, 
consisting of hydrosilicate of nickel, and magnesia, 
which appears destined to acquire considerable indus- 
trial importance. The mineral is found in the midst of 
very abundant masses of serpentine at various points 
of the island, and in association with euphotides, 
diorites, amphibolites, and other magnesian rocks. 
Sometimes this combination of nickel shows itself on 
other rocks in the form of a fine green covering ; at 
others, it penetrates the rocks and covers them in- 
tensely; and again it is found in both filaments and 
nodules. As might be expected, the nickel is accom- 
panied by iron, cobalt, and chromium, almost invari- 
ably. The metallurgical treatment proposed by MM. 
Christophle and Bouillet is quite simple. The 
material dissolved in hydrochloric acid is precipitated 
by lime under form of a nearly pure nickel oxide. 
Reduction by charcoal easily gives a metal 99 per 
cent, fiue, incompirably purer than that obtained 
from the sulphuretted and arsenious ores hitherto 
employed. It is not, however, in the free state that 
the metal is best used. As combined with copper in 
the proportion of 15 per cent. nickel against 85 of 
copper, a white malleable and very fine alloy is pro- 
duced, excellently suited for all metallurgical manipu- 
lations. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Tue reader must not, suppose that Susan Scott or 
her now worthy husband had been forgotten. She, at 
least, has a part to play in this drama of domestic 
life, far from unimportant, but her cue has not yet 
been reached. 

Mr. Arnold had continued to manifest a deep in- 
terest in her welfare, and was an occasional visitor at 
her house, al ways carrying with him some substantial 
token of his regard for herself or her children, 
although she never knew why he. took so deep an 
interest in her welfare,save, as he had told her, that 
he knew her mother, and for her sake would befriend 
her, # promise he had most faithfully kept, _ 

As for her husband, he bad several conversations 
with Mr, Benson concerning him, and evidently 
contemplated some measures for his advantage, when 
he was satisfied that his reformation was sincere, 

About two weeks before the occurrences transpired 
as detailed in the last chapter, Mr. and Mrs, Arnold 
were returning from church alone, for they had left 
the children at home on that day, and had preferred 
to walk, as the weather was se pleasant, instead of 
using their carriage. 

As they turned down South Street they were met 
at the corner by Mr. George Arnold, who was leading 
two, children, the living. pictures of health and 
innocent happiness, 

Behind them was a couple neatly and genteelly 
dressed, The woman possibly might have seen thirty 
summers, and even now might have been called 
beautiful, The man was a fie, healthy, hearty, 
pleasant-looking person, and seemed evidently very 
proud of his pretty wife and handsome, well-dressed 
children. 

They were deeply engaged in conversation, and as 
ry passed Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, the former took 
off his hat with great deference to his, uncle. The 
movement caused Mrs. Arnold to raise her eyes, and 
they met those of the mother of the children, 

In an instant acrimson blusk suffused her face, and 
there was a pause—a momentary hesitation as if she 
would stop and speak. to the female, but a second 
thought decided her, and she passed on; trembling 
however,and hanging more heavily upon her. hus- 
band’sarm. . 

When they had passed a few yards, ber husband 








(THE ARRIVAL OF UNCLE @.oRGR.]: 


turning to look at the retreating forms of the party 
they had just passed, muttered, ‘‘I wonder who the 
deuce the old gentleman has got there. He is not 
surely married again? Belle, who on earth could 
that be with my uncle?” 

“ Your uncle!’’ said Belle, turning pale. Is that 
your Unole George? Really I did not know him. 
You know I never saw him but two or three times. 
I wonder he don’t come to our house, Those were 
common looking people with whom he was walking,” 
she added, with a very slight toss of the head, 
“ Why don’t you ask him to our house? I thoughs 
you were a great favourite of his.” 

**Oh, he wouldn’t come, I know, on any formal 
invitation. He goes and comes when he chooses, and 
I should not be surprised some night if he were to 
drop in just from curiosity. He affects a grest horror 
of fashion and style,and our way of living would not 
suit him.” 

“ He is very wealthy, is henot ?” 


“ Very, indeed. ‘I wish I had some of his money | 


just now,” he added, with a sigh. 

** Who was that gentleman, Mr. Arnold ?” queried 
Mrs, Scott, for it was herself with her husband and 
children who were Mr. Arnold’s companions. ‘“‘ He 
bowed to you, I saw, and looked as if he knew me, or 
wanted to know me.” 

« That was my extravagant nephew.”’ 

“Your nephew!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Scott, “with a 
start so marked, and with such an air of astonishment, 
Mr, Arnold could not fail to notice it. 

“ Why, Susan, is there anything wonderful in my 
having a nephew ?” 

“Imever heard you mention him, sir,” she said, 
mildly. 

“ Umph—perhaps I had wy reasons. 
you ask ?”” 

“That was his wife, I know, though I did not 
know before sho was married to your nephew.” 

* Do you know her ?”’ 

“*] did, sir. I have some cause toremember her.” 

“ Really, it is my turn to be astonished,” said Mr, 
Arnold, laughing; and, dropping the haads of the 
children, he left them to go with their father, while 
he walked on with Mrs. Scott. ‘‘ Where did you 
know her, and why is it she does not choose to 
know you? for I saw she did not bow to you.” 

“Mr. Arnold,”’ said Mrs. Scott, “she is my half- 
sister,” 

* Good Heaven, Susan, are you in earnest? My 
nephew’s wife your half-sister! Why, I shall have 
te go and sea her, and learn to love her for your 
sake.” 


But why do 





| than she or he coul:) have on me. 





\ N\ \} ! 





‘*My name would bea very poor passport to her 
favour, sir, I am afraid,’’ said Susan, sorrowfully. 

* What do you mean, Susan? Have you 
auarrelled? Come, tell me truly—there is some- 
thing at the bottom of this—out with it. I have a 
right to know.”’ 

“ You have a right to know everything concerning 
me, sir, of course, You know my mother was married 
twice ?’” 

* This is not the first time I have heard that—you 
told me that hefore.’’ 

‘*Her second husband, whom she married when I 
was about eighteen, had this daughter, Belle Hard- 
ing, and after my mother’s death, which took place 
a year after her marriage, I was entirely discarded 
ye ong and daughter, and forced to shift for my- 
self. 

Belle married very soon after her father’s death. 
She was living at the time with her aant, who kept 
a boirding-house, and Mr. Arnold was one of the 
boarders. Sinca that time I have been sorely tried 
and have suffered much, but ’? And she hesi- 
tated. 

** Did you ever apply to Belle, as you call her, for 
assistance ?”” 

“T did, Mr. Arnold, and——” 

** Well, what did she do? Out with it,”’ he said, 
impatiently, ‘ Never mind if her husband is my 
nephew—tell me the whole truth. Don't leave out 
one word, Remember I have a claim on you greater 
Why did you not 
tell me of this b fore 2” 

Thus appeled to, Susan narrated briefly an inter- 
viow she hid with Belle soon after they had moved 
into their new house, 

1t occurred shortly before she had met Mr, Ben- 
son, wlien she was in the very lowest depth of her 
misery, poverty and wretchedness. 

She followed Lelle to her home, bad seen her 
enter, and, feeling that she had the common claim, 


which too few are willing to recognise, that of suffer- 


ing hu:nanity, had ventured to ring the bell and ask 
an interview. 

Belle had spurned her—had mocked her misery, 
had taunted ber with her degradation, and had re- 
fnsed the slightest sid, even when appealed to for 
the sake of her suffering, starving children. 

‘“*The vixen!” exclaimed Mr. Arnold, as Susan 
concluded her narrative. ‘‘ Never mind—thank 
heaven you don’t look to her for aid now. Your 
husband has a strong arm, and a willing heart.” 

* Yes, heaven bless him. No woman could have 
a better husband, now he is himself. He will never 
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see me suffer again, if he can help it, lam quitesure.” 
“And I don’t think George Arnold would suffer 

your mother’s daughter to suffer while he has any- 

thing to share with her. So make yourself easy,” and 

Mr, Arnold wiped the dust from his eyes which het 
thered there in such quantities, as erly soba 
im with tears. 


The conversation was continued iff this ume] at 
til they reached their house, when Mr. pee hs : 


his leave, and returned to what'he now o@fled ind 
felt was his home. 

“Robert,” said his wife, on resehii¢ efter 
the interview which has just beem marra’ 
that is scarcely the proper term, for it was only 4 
casual meeting in the street} “did you kiiew those 
persons with whom your untle was walking?” 

“No, I never saw eitherof them before. I 
at first it might be the:man who répaired the house, 
but it was not him, I at sure.” 

“T know the womon well enowgli”” 

“You know the woman, Béleé—are you eraey?” 

“Nov I wish I had neversect® he, and least of 
all now @hat I have seen her ‘With’ your unclé/ Do’ 
you e al from your adele?” 

““T hewe some right to do so, unless hetakes##" 
into his head to will his property to some \missiel, 
He has fi@felations on earth but myself.” © 

**T amw@erry for that.” 

a Than® yer; Belle,” said Robert, rather ifoni- 
cally. 

“There ;»you need not quée®éPwith me. I mean 
‘what I said: Lath sorry I ove enw that woman. 
She is my s er.” 

“ Why, Belle Arnold, your step-sist##” Are you 
crazy, or are you mo?’ 

“ You will find owt that I am neither fooling you, 
as you call it, no#@tazy. Now you mustdo as I bid 
you if you want & savo yourself from trouble.” 

** Well, that is cool. 1 should like to know hew I 


am to get in trouble on acsount-of & women sever? 


heard of in my life till now” 

“ Simply in this way,” replie@ Bélle. « Whewwe 
first came here, that woman came begging to mis. 
She told mea pitiable story, whith I dare s#7 was 
half made up. At any rate, whether it was ae or 
not, I did notfeel as if I could give away anything 
then. You were under heavy expenses, you know, 
in purchasing and furnishing the house, and I sent 
her off. It is true she had no claims on me simply 
because my foolish father married -her-mother, but 
now that she has seen me again; she will, ef course 
inquire who you were, as you bowed to your uncle, 
and that will bring out the whole st 

“T don’t see even now what I have to do with it” 

“This much: It was your wife-who refused to 
assist her when she said she needed it,and*your 
uncle may think that you know of her visit, and my 
refusal to aid her. Now, it is plain they mrust be 
very good friends, or he would not: be walking with 
her and her children. and he may*feel inclined to 
visit my sins on your shoulde:s—not: that I think I 
was at all called upon to relieve her; but no doubt 
she will make up au artful story, and try to injare 
me aud yourself in your uncle’s estimation,” 

* But what on earth can I do?” 

“You must go ts » your uncle, and say I sent you 
to ask who tha: lady was with whom he was walking, 
as I thought it muss be my step-sister, whom I have 
net seen for some years, and for whom I have been 
looking very anxiously.” 

*Do you suppose he will believe me or you 
either ?” 

“Perhaps he will not, but it is worth the trial. 
You may rely upon it, she will do you some harm 
unless you follow my advice, Ask of him where 
she lives, and sxy how glad I shall be to see her 
again.” 

**But how on earth did it happen that I never 
heard of this step-sister vefore 2’ 

“Oh! that’s a long story. We parted long hefore 
I ever saw you ; but never mind that now, Will you 
do as I ask you ?” 

“T don’t see how any good can come of it, but I 
will see him, to satisfy you.” 

“It can’t make things worse, and may make them 
much better, I wish I could see him, 1 could settle 
it very quickly.” 

It was, therefore, determined that Robert should 
see his uncle the next day, and make the affectionate 
inquiries dictated by his wife, after her step-sister. 
The result of that interview may be very briefly 
atated. 

““My compliments to your wife, and say that I 
havenodoubt her step-sister will be very much pleased 
to know of the interest which Mrs. Arrold takes in 
her, but she has no desire to renew the intercourse so 
long broken off. You may tell her,” Mr. Arnold 
aided, “ that her s: ep-sister hy xg found a friend who 
will never suffer her to want,’ 

“There, wlat do you think of that, Mrs. Arnold ?” 
said her husband, dashing his clenched hand on the 


view which was closed by the message just delivered. 
“It is no worse'than it was, Robert. I am sorry 
things have turned up so badly. I suppose that 
friend is your uncle.” 
“Of course, and there is so much gone from 
me. Well, there is no use crying over spilt milk,” 
and he whistled carelessly, though his heart was il 


pausing 

“7 don’t underst#&d you, 
Well, do ‘you 
something of fier 
hel 


soon 

not hold dat 
bis luxuriéus 
farewell. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


On thé eveniag in whieh the ecearrendes trans- 
pired as detailed in the chapter preceding the last, 
Mr. and Mrs: Avnohd weréoscated! in the partour, 
evidently ‘awaiting the artival df some perious,’ for 
the lady, who was: in fall dress, cast ofrequent 
glanees at the chook and: muttered exclamations' of 
impatience at the excessive fashion of #o 

Robert “Arnold had threw hiniself fall length 
upon a sofa, and vatied thé tedium of thie our'by 
very expressive yawns; 

**I do thinkthey might come ih decent seasor,’” 
said his wife; with an ill-conedaled air of vexation; 
‘when I wretespecially' that it was‘only fot a few 
friendsi” 

** Never — Belle ;- you are just as bad as the 

rest-of them. I’ never knew youtto beready before 
ten o’clock, and it’s just eight now.” 

“That's all very well when onevis going to a fill- 
dressed party. Nobody thinks of going "before tem or 
eleven o'clock ; bat we are only tovhave'a few friends 
—a nice little sociable I wanted, and now they must 
turn it intoa regdlar 3 

Well, that’s the way of the world. Some of your 
friends, no doubt, think they wotld lose caste if 

they wéfe to be at & party before ‘ten or eleven 
o'clock, and others are so decidedly fashionable théy 
don’t come until the H8kt- day.” 

Mrs. Arnold's reply was cat short. by » ring at the 
door-bell, and a smile was instantly »coaxed to her 
face. That was the prelude to other arrivals, and for 
the rest of the evening her'mind would be fully en- 


grossed. : 

“TI wonder who that is,’’ sho said, half aloud/ 
as am glad there is one sensible person~ among 
them,” 

She was'not left long in wonder, for the parlour 
door opened, and an elderly gentleman, hat in hang 
and leaning on a walking-stick, was ushered dn, 

It was Uncle George. 

“Tam so glad to see you: Uncle Georgé,”’ said; © 
Robert, as his uncle enter'ed’the ‘room, and he closed 
the door, “ Let me take your hat. “We are mete 
havea few quiet friends here to-night, and Tit 
you will enjoy it.” 

“We are proud and happy to see you, Mr, Ar- 
nold,” said his wife, with a sweeping courtesy, and 
approaching with a face wreathed i in smiles, looked 
up into his face, but instantly checked herself as she 
noticed the stern and sorrowful look upon his eoun- 
tenance, 


** And how is dear Susan ?’’ she continued, with 
an air of anxious inquiry. ‘I do so long to see her, 





» a8 he narrated the particulars of the inter- 





it is so long since we have met— though, I suppose, 











the fault is my own. I daresay she has quite for- 
gotten me. 

“T dare say,” replied Mr. Arnold, without moving 
a musclé of hisface, “She is very well, and well 
cared for. No, I don’t care to sit down; I called 
around for a momeatan. business with you,” amd he 


turned to Mr. A 
_ “ With me—c ' replied Robert, hurriedly. 


‘ta ry. F Bat I hope, a 7 
‘here, you nd the evening’ with us. 
vested. 10 have a few intimate 


thisevdniag y petiiaps I may some other 


seiko hb eens which he 
holed 
had hevér 


ay to his library 
‘Hour in it sincé he 


e —s Seer ag nd drink), fol- 


r. His lips (Were 
er @*sound,'@nd 


ota Sea choo ace 


de geperatahe troutiding 


: its 
, ig sup- 


ae word, ¢it. Lat George Arnold simply. 


Céme; sir; anewer my question.” 

“TI caunot sy rolthont referring to my books. 
Oh, sir, for Heaven’s sake hear me, and do not——’” 

7 You need not make any appeals, sir,” said Mr. 
Arnold, sternly, interrupting his oy none are 
necessary. . Tell me.at once how man pnor ese notes 
are out, 8 ‘is not the Guly ond; I 

ws! | canhot say, sir,” said, or rather whispered 
Robert, sinking into-a ‘obair, the picture of despair. 

** You car tell_me within some thousand. A cor- 
rect, active, business tad l#ké Robe#t ‘Arnold, doing 
such a flourishing business, he said, ironically, 
o té-e able" ° 


« OW, sit, spare’ mites do not) wel,” said Robert, 


implorivg! # 
“ f brave sat onee I “will Tot! wees tancle. 
Answer my question instautly, and as*trily a 
oan ‘speak, dr tHe consequénces thay’ be More 
that you dream of. 1 watt T must’ hive ree end 
mediate answer.’ Take “yuur ' time\“to- think and 
atiswer me !” 
Mi“Artiold sentéd beret lear-ri £ coffrontitig his’ 
dilty—conscience-s' en 0 
¢ A‘patise of a few moments ‘ensded. So déop—se 
still—so solemm,:'the beatifig of ‘éither heart’ éould 
have been heard in the breeze. 
It wad brokén by Robert, who; ener 
, said inf a low, hoarse votce : 
od There fs 4 Teds over we akantad pounds ” » 
“Two thousand pounds ond ?” 
aud he béld out the bill which ‘he he still Hag te 
hand. Robert shook his head. 
“To whom’ did you give theni? YT don"t ask whit 
you have done with ‘the money.’ This* f 
frip answers that question; anil’ " 
about thé laturiously furnished room with an ait of 


supreme contenipt. 
At that motiferit the sound of pe cadrehae comin 
reached the ears of uncle and Foran or | 


sicians en ‘for roach eveni 
instrumeén On the of mete pace with’ 


. Lape harshtiess © Sule pemattated 
‘On’ the ‘anole’ the \deriatievias atmbbeak: 
fits fi lips outled’ with’ scorn, and his-face assumed ‘an- 
‘Of stérnittédy actually terrible. 
“And it was for such follies as these,” ang he” 
W! pdinted bélow whence the sound) 
hive sacrificed yourself. I wonder, sir, 
friends ‘would ay 4f they knew “what "waa pang 
in this‘reom: sone ea This'is your 
not mine: Row, bir r, T ask you guiaso wheat eat! 
you patt with these’ bills?” 
“ Mr: Gripe, sir, my broker, got thea all dis 


coun 
“Mr. Gripe+eh—yés—I don"t wortter ‘so ‘mach 
at anything now, if you fell inte his Pp. 
“* Oh, sir, believe me, I have” —— 
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* Robert Arnold—I will not listen to one word-of 
extenuation. I cannot believe one word you have 
said. ..Now hearken tome. I do not intend to send 
you to prison. Not for your own sake, sir, but for 
mine. The world knows that. you are my only 
brother’s child, and. I thank heaven that he has been) 
spared the agony’ of knowing how ee | his son has 
sunk in infamy. I would not have his memory re+ 
viled. and tratmpled on for your’ sake.. Find out 
where those bills are. Send them to me, and I 
take themap, But one condition is” 

“Name it. Anything on earth which I can do to 
show my. wt penitence ’”’?—— 

“Pshaw: ‘+ ‘talk to me of your penitence. 
‘Your’ penitence, sir, is simply the’ joy you feel,) 
pecatised ‘have said that you' will not Be sent to 
prison as you have deserved. Your penitence” is 
only Another namie for shame that your guilt has) 
been discoveretl and exposed. The condition f éxact 
ie ‘that’ you instantly abandon the'infamous manner 
in which“yow ‘are living, for’ it is nothing but 
swindling, lying and cheating for you to be’ living 
in this’ style*on' other people’s ‘money. ‘Your life, 
sir) is@living*lie. You arew proper mark. forthe 
fingér of *seorn from every honoureble‘and honest 


man” 

“} will doit, sir.” 

“ You, with life opening so. brightly—with pros- 
pects which might eneourage te the holiest efforts, 
and stimulate every ‘energy of manhood. Oh, for 
shame—for shame. 

‘“* And you must wind up your -businéss: at once! 
No man must. suffer more ftom your villany.’’ 

‘I will make an assignment.at onee;;sir/ and 
secure you,” said Rebert,'fairly shaking with ex- 
citement. 

“Secure me!” sneered his uncle, “‘ Do-you think 
I would receive one shilling of money..earned by 
fraud? I will take gare of myself, Procure those 
bills immediately, and send them tome. Mind, sir 
send them, I do not wish to see you. I never will 
again if itcan be avoided. From me you are safe, 
and I wish you as \554 Aon escape from others. Good 
night, sir, and remem 4g 

“Oh, Uncle Georg 

But M¥. Arnold heedéd hot-his words; and seizing 
his hat, left the room deliberately, without turning 
to give one look at the guilty young man, who stood 
theré’spelh- bound, and’suffering an agony’of spirit 
which almost merited pity. 

Robert watchéd the retreating form of’ his’-uncie 
untiPhe disappeared at the curve of the stairs, then 
slowly turnitg away, he sank into his ‘large arm- 
chair, completely overpowered by the’ terrivle 
excitemén’ through which he had just passed. 

How trtly had the words he uttered to his wife a 
few days before, come to pass. The storm had in 
truth burst apon him,’ and with tenfold more’fury 
than even: he had expected. He had looked witm 
certainty for the time when his bills muat be pro4 
teated, and his -eredit ruined. 

When: his warehouse must be closed by hid 
creditors, when his house must be sold over his headj 
and his career of prosperity (for he called his course 
of ‘wilful, reckless extravagance, ponperted by fraud 
and crime, prosperity), cut.short. Bat he bad not 
looked for this, 

e had expected that Gripe and his friend would 
have kept their word—that these bills, such unde- 
niable evidences of his folly and his guilt, would 
havd*béen buried ‘front’ sight,’and ‘that. he would 
have been enabled to save himself froma 
and the just punishmeng which his conscience told 
be sie tiaeenomeoes 

e comeso suddenly, so unexpected 
ly, and from such an unlooked for source, it crushed 
him to’ the very earth. And with this detection 
came: the certainty that every hope was blasted. Hd 
might reasonablyhave earvive his unele; 
and as he had no living relative but himself, to .be+ 
come a participator at last inthe large, fortune 
whieh he had spent a lifetime in amassing. But 
the diseovery of the relationship between Mrs. Scott 
and his wife, added w her conduet towards her} 
followed by this detection of. actual: crime on his 
patt, wae the death-blew:to the hopes he had 
cherished. 

And now he must give 
continte business. 


re 
” 


‘e—— 


He could no longe 
» bu e could no longer oocdigy this 
house.with its luxuries and eomforts.. His Date 
had been so" long pampered, that even with thd 


recollection of the narrow eséa: 

from publi and punishment, he could not 

forégo them without a regret. His ‘nature had 

| purely sensual, and his tastes artificial. Hig 

abits of extravagatice were as ‘much'confitmed in 
him, as that of drinking in the old toper? 

The idea of giving up his old mode of living ‘was 
something he deemed impossible. The thought’ of 
sacrificing the position he had-attained in what he 
=— society, was harrowing, and yet theve was no 

ternative. 

Dtter and absoltite ruin stared him id thé face. 


he had just made 


He could not pay two shillings of his honest debts, 
while he had for the greater part of thé past year 
been living a life of wanton extravagance and foolish 
dissipation, on money borrowed not only on forged 
bills, but borrowed at rates which could only lead, 
him to certain—irretrievable ruin. 

Andhe had reached that point. Ruin stared him 
in the face. Character, standing and reputation 


were utterly, blasted, for who would trast. him here- 


will | after, when an,éxamination of his books would show 


that he hail ‘been paying from -twenty*fivs-to one 
hundred’ and’ fifty per“cent. for money with which 
to support-his'extravagance? for even he could not 
deny, that had he, been governed im his expansesat 
home and in his busitiess by juuicions prudence and 
economy, he could have obtained ‘a substantial and 
permanent footing in the business world, and 
secured ina few years an honourable independence. 

The train'of his thoughts, which had continued, 
he knew not how long, ‘was broken’ by the’ éntranca 
of his wife, who, not having observed his uncle's 
departure, stole away from her conipaay) whieh had 
assembled in considerable numbers, in ‘the hope ‘of 
inducing him to remain, 

Two or three knocks at the door being unnoticed 
for Robert was so engrossed in’ his thoughts he ha 
not heard her, she pushed 4t gently open and dis; 
covered her hasband alone. 

He was-seated in & large, cushioned arm-clinir, hig 
chin buried in his breast; and so lost in thought he 
had not even heard her entrance. 

“ Come, Robert,’ she said, laying-+her hand gently 
on his-shoulder, ‘* your friends are——”’ 

Bat she'did not, forshe could not, finish the sen- 
tence, Hér husband ‘raised his head slowly, but 
without moving his posture in the chair; and his 
face was so ghastly—so haggard—so expressive of 
anguish, she started back in affright. 

“* Good HeavensyRobert, what isthe matter? Are 
yowill ?” 

He made her no reply, but pushed her: back 
ey with his hand, as ehe approached'te lean over 

m. 
“ What is ‘the matter?” she repeated. ‘‘* What 
has’happened? Youdook perfeetly wild. 1 would 
not have your friends see you now for the ‘world.”’ 

Atthe word fricnds, Robert shuddered and iooked 
at her with meaningless; vacantstare, relieved only 
by a-emiie which could hardly be interpreted. 

‘Pere, I feel better,” he said, suddenly spring: 
ing up, we had some ‘hard, unpleasant words, and 
you knew I don’t like that. I shali feet quite weil 
directly. I had nebusiness.to suffer myself to get 
80 excl Thece,: go downstairs ; I will be there 
directly. Leave me alone a few moments till 1 can 
get over it.” 1 

And Belle, ever anxious to escape fgomeverything 

wnpleasant; gladly obeyed his directionyand resurned 
to her gay! friends, whe had not missed Ler; but who 
had-often inqnired for Me Arnold, as he was the life 
and seul of ‘every’ company. 
' Robert'wentt into'a side room adjoining thé library, 
and coole@ his head with a hearty wash’ ‘in thé cold 
Croton; then, ringing the bell, he ordered tha ser+ 
vant to bring him quiethy some brandy. 

Pouriag out a double portion, he drank it off.at a 
frenghh saying,as he placed: the. tumbler. en the 

ie: 

"Well, I will. go out, in‘ a blase- of: gleryjany+ 
how!” 

Andina few minutes bechad minglédowitl) the 
company, where'he never appeared so gey; ‘almost, 


| as’ was observed, recklessly so, and‘meyér had he 


been more entertaining. 

He'talked the loudest, lamghed the’ mast” heartily, 
and drankthe deepest of any one ‘in the house, In 
fact, he was in an unngtural state of excitement, 
which, growing with the food it fed on, would have 
Gestfoyed his senses had it continued much longer. 

The party*broke up about half-past.one, and when 
the door elosed upon the last guest, Robert drew hig 
wife into the parlour, and ¢arefully closing all the 
doors, said: 

“ Well, we’ did: have’ an elegant time,.did we 
not ?” 

“Oh! magnificeut,;” s@#id ‘his wife, “ and how well+ 
dressed they, all. were,.and.everyhody seemed to 
enjoy themselves so much.” 

“Sit. down,” he said, seizing! heriarm with) a -vio- 
lence of which he was uaconscious,. but which eansed 
her to look at him with astonisimment, and something 
of anger. 

Striding’ ‘away, he approached a richly-carved 
sideboard; on which ‘were scattered bottles, decanters, 
aind’glasses in confusion, and pouriog out half a 
goblet of ‘brandy, he tossed it off, ut a draught. Soa 
highly, however, was his nervous system’ excited’ by, 
the oceurrences*whiclr transpired! ‘in the early’part of 





the night, it had no perceptible effect upom ‘him. « 


Returning to the sofa on which his'wife had: re- 
mained seated, and-half lost in wonder, he said: 

“ Belle, I told'you the other day to make hay while 
the sun shone.” 

“You did, but I really did not, understand you, 
Robert.” 

“T told you ‘a storm was coming,” he said, with 
vehemence, “I tell you now it has come,” and his 
words were uttered witha scream, so intensely was 
he excited. 

“J don’t know what: you'mean, even now,” said 
his wife, trembling with apprehension, for his air and 
manuer had really alarmed her. 

“ Mean—why, it’s as plain as the handwriting on 
the wall. Iam ruined—a beggar. You don’t lool 
tnuch liké a beggar’s wife, do you?” and’ he took 
hold of ‘her costly dress, and pointed to the massive 
and expensive jewellery whieh adorned her person. 
“ This don’t look much like a beggar’s house, does 
it?” ‘he ‘continued, raising his voice to its utmost 
pitch. 

Aud he gazed around upon'the! luxurious furniture 
which ‘surrounded him. 

“ Robert, what do you mean ?” exclaimed his wife ; 
“ you cannot be in earnest ?” 

“ Thew English language cannot make you under- 
stand. I tell you again that I amutterly and hope- 
lessly ‘ruined. In a week you will be in furnished 
rooms at two pounds a week,’ if I can find any oneito 
take: us in,” he added, ina subdued tone. * Yes, 
Belle, it’s all over now. The storm has burst with 
more'terrible fury than even I dared to think of, aad 
I am completely wreeked. So make up your mind 
for the worst, for the worst has eome.” 

Mrs. Arnold now comprehened his full meaning. 
He had warned her, but she had not heeded his 
warning, fur she had-been,ipeapable of reflection. 
But there was no mistaking his present words. Ruin 
had overtaken them, and like the Babylonian 
monarch, even in the midst.of merriinent and feast- 
ing, the handwriting had appeared“upon the wall. 

She was shocked—stunned—stupetied, and cvald 
say nothing coherently, but throwing herself back 
upon the sofa, gaye vent to her feelings in tears and 
sobs, 

“ Robert,” she said, when she found voice to spogk, 
“ let me go te your uncle, I aim sure he has some- 
thing to do withithis. guddon change, He, may, per- 
haps——-” 

‘Yes, perhaps he may. I will tell youswhat he 
will do; he -will remind you that you tyvned:your 
step-sister from your doors when she was starving, 
and he will'tell you that youhad better‘gu'to her;'to 
try if‘her heart may *not be warmer and softer than 
your own. And as for me, ho might tell youe— 
but no matter. Don’t waste your time with hin. 
Make up your mind to leave this house atonce. In 
afew days, the house and everything jin it will be 
seized.” 

“* Why, surely, Robert, they won’t take the, hopse 
from you. You don’t owe so. much ag that?” 

“ Belle, if I: owned five, such: houses, and ditranot: 
owe aepenny on-them, I could not: move than paymy 
debts.. This house and all ‘it holds. would not ‘pay 
one-twentieth part of my debts. Do as I bid:you. 
To-morrow begin to make all your preparations ta 
leave, and’don't wait to be turned out, for ag sure as 
the sun rises, you will not be suffered to remain 
here one week after the true. state of my affairs is 
known.” 

It is unnecessary to pursue in dotail the conyersa- 
tion of the evening. i 

It was crimination/en one part, and recriminatio 
on the other; for before they parted, both had loat . 
large portion of theirtemper. 

Itvwas closed, however, by Robert, who, seeing 
— mrs eae could be no end, urged liis wife 

retire, as he much to think o 
to close his-eyes. # étoce, he afed 

She flounced out of the room with son 
remarks which he did not hear,.but,it satisfied ten, 
for she had her. woman's: privilege, theJast. word,. ° 

‘When she had retired, Robert. paced the room for 
some minutesin deep thought. Then soatinghim- 
self ata centre table, he drew towards him a large 
a —— ae lay» there, and with his 
pencil, commence: ing ‘so 
blank leaves. Bsomem onbvaletions:om the 

This engrossed hi ion for*some ti 
the close, laying sion hipspnatie he par Pere, aid - 
fa he spoke sotto voee : y , 

“Well, it ain’t so bad after all. If hetakes 
those. bills, that. is two thonsand pounds off - 





shoulders, and Gripe must give: 
; Give’ up those ‘countr 
bills. I can raise more on them for the present, aa 
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that will carry me on through December. I declare | 
I was more frightened than hurt.” 

And Robert Arnold, who certainly could not have 
been in possession of his full senses, was so lost to all 


sense of honour, as to forget the great—the inappre- 
ciable kindness which he had received at bis uncle’s 
hands, and had already begun to calculate what 
benefit he should or might derive from it. 


He saw that, relieved of this load of upwards of 
two thousand pounds, and careless of the.loan upon 
insurance stock, amounting to nearly one thousand 
pounds more (for he had not forgotten Mr. Gripe’s 
warning on that point), he might feel easy for some 
time—at least until January, and he actually deter- 
mined to brazen it out. 

He well knew the dangers and difficulties of his 
position as regarded his uncle, but having now noth- 
ing more to hope from him, his thoughts were bent 
on other things, 

True, he had told his wife that he was ruined— 
that she must leave her present home and comforts 
immediately—that she must be prepared to be called 
a beggar’s wife, but then his fears had carried him 
away; he had magnified the danger in which he 
stood, and he could easily soothe her. 

He spent the night, or what was left of it, in the 
parlour, between his figures and his thoughts, and 
when the servant came in at an early hour in the 
morning, she found him asleep upon the sofa. 

Ordering an early breakfast, his first thought was 
to arouse his wife, and calm her fears ; but not wish- 
ing to disturb her, he concluded to leave that duty 
until he returned from his place of business. 


(To be Continued.) 





COURTING. 





Tie thoughts of the young naturally revert, more 
or loss. to love, courtship, and matrimony. By the 
unsophisticated it is thought that love leads tv 
courtship, and courtship to matrimony. It is to be 
feared, however, that if there are no marriages 
which have not been preceded by courtship, the 
are many courtships which have not been led up to 

love, 

No doubt the majority of marriages are brought 
about by affection of a certain sort ; indeed, it woul! 
be ridiculous to suppose that persons willingly tic 
themselves ‘or life to others for whom they have but 
little regard. The man whomarried a woman whor 
he disliked, and the woman who united herself with 
a man whoin she regarded with aversion, would ver; 
probably be held tobe beroft of their senses, notwith 
standing that they benefited themselves in a social 
point of view. 

But if most people do not positively dislike those 
whom they marry, many re strangers to the grand 
passion about which poets have sung and some 
novelists have well-nigh gone crazy. Liking is no 
loving, and while a vast number of those who marry 
really like each other, there is reason to believe that 
but a comparatively few actually love. They may 
all persuade themselves that they do the latte: 
thing, and may remain the victims of their delusions 
until after their unions have been consummated, But 
they are compelled to abandon their fool’s paradise 
sooner or la‘er, and the misfortune is that they often 
only find out the true state of their hearts when itis 
too late for them to do anything but bear with be 
coming meekness the yoke which they have imposed 
upon themselves. 

Nothing is easier than for a man to persuade him- 
self that he is in love when he is nothing of the 
kind. Once out of twice when a man so persuades 
himself, he is in love with a creation of his ow: 
fancy and not with the woman whom he thinks has 
captivated him, Every man has his ideal woman, 
and it is not difficult for a man who has an impres- 
sionable and romantic nature when he meets a wo 
man who is pleasant to his senses to imagine that she 
possesses all the admirable qualities of his ideal. In 
to> many cases he is bound to be undeceived soone) 
or later, but the course of undeception is a graduil 
and often lengthy one. Indeed, it frequently runs 
on longer than his wooing and courting. This, per- 
haps, is not surprising, seeing that but small oppor- 
tuuity is given to him until after the nuptial knot 
has been firmly tiei, of proving whether or not he 
has made a mistake. Neither public opinion nor ‘he 
law allows that he has any right to make a mistake. 
This is continually being demonstrated. If a m:n 
engag¢s to marry & woman, aud then, discovering that 
he has misread his own heart and formed a wrong 
estimate of her character, deserts her in preference 
to running the risk of making her and hiuself 
miserable for life, he is branded as a cold-blooded 
scoundrel, and the chances are that an action for 





breach of promise of marriage is brought against him, 
with the result that he has to pay heavy damages 
and a formidable bill of costs. It is seldom, how- 
ever, that he positively rans away from his word, 
for an ordinary courtship is not likely to correct any 
of the errors into which he may have fallen. 

Follow the course of an ordinary young man’s 
wooing and courting, and one cannot be blind to the 
great extent to which he is dependent upon chance 
tor happiness or misery. He meets his sweetheart, 
perhaps, in the first instance, at a picnic, at a ball, 
or at seme other popular rendezvous, and is attracted 
by the brightness of her eyes, the merriness of her 
laugh, the gleam of her teeth, the ripple of her hair, 
the tones of her voice, or the flutter of her dress. 
Thereupon he sets to work to idealise her generally, 
and does so with such success that he imagines that 
the conquest of her heart will be a magnificent and 
soul-elevating triumph. He puts on his best beha- 
viour, and so the probability is that she is led to 
make the same mistake in reference to him that he 
makes in regard to ber. She meets him half-way. 
Amiable to the last degree, she bewitches him still 
further by her smiles and gay sallies; and he may 
be excused if he thinks that she is so near perfection 
that it is impossible for her to display irritation or 
ili-teeling except at the expense of those whom he 
shows a disposition to regard as _ rivals, which little 
indication of the presence of evil in her composition 
pleases him rather than not, 

By-and-by he asks her to be his wife, and ex- 
periences a quiver of delight when she shyly an- 
swers yes, xnd he presses a kiss upon her lips.. From 
time to time that this event takes place until the 
day upon which he meets her at the altar, the pair 
spend a large portion of their time in p»yiug homage 
toe:ch other, and flattery being extremely pleasant, 
this is very gratifying to both. They are not per- 
wnitted to meetata disadvantage. She never appears 
before him in deshabille. When he visits herat the 
parental howe she receives him in @ neat costume, 
and with a face of smiles, and with sweet words; 
notwithstanding that she may just have been having 
an angry altercatiov with her sister, who is not “ en- 
gaged,” and is inclined to be jealous of those who 
are, Then, though he may be asloven and a bad- 
tempered being in a general way, when he goes forth 
to pay his court to her he does so looking his best 
and determined to appear amiable, nowever un- 
amiable he may feel. The pair see each other under 
the circumstances indicat-d once or twice a-~week 
and are shortly supposed to know and thoroughly 
understand each other! They marry, and then 
comes the honeymoon. This is supposed to be the 
most delicious period of their life, but alos! it is 
pregnant with awful revelations to many unfor- 
tunate men and women. 

In the few weeks which succeed marriage ofien a 
greet deal more is learned than is admitted by tue 
recipients of the lessons. But the effect of the 
lessons is tremendous and permanent. ‘he mau 
ind woman find that they have been mistaken in 
such other. They have been the victims of impos- 
ture—unconscious imposture, perhaps, but im- 
postures all the same; and as the miserable truth 
lawns upon them they feel very bitter, It may be 
discovered that their natures are of a kind which 
utterly decline to harmonise. It would be painful 
to sketch the career of such a couple, They feel 
their mistake as much as any one does, especially as 
it is a mi-take which they cannot own. Perhaps 
they see that it might have been avoided, and per- 
uaps they are led to condemn the laws of society, 
under which people who know nothing of each 
other, and are not all@wed to know anything of eacu 
other, are daily’marrivd by the score. \\ hatever 
they do, however, matters will probably remain as 
they are. Those who draw back vefore it is too lave, 
and are, in consequence, branded as scoundrels and 
otherwise punished, may derive what coinfort they 
can from contemplating the wreckage with which 
the matrimonial sea is covered. 








THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
_————— 
CHAPTER VIII. 


‘‘ Have you heard of Topee?” asked Elliot. 

* Yes, master. I questioned some of the men who 
came to our camp, and found that three of them had 
veen soldiers in the Sepoy regiments in the time of 
trouble. They had all been stationed at Shahjehan- 
poor. One of them bad never heard of Topee. The 
secoud had known him well, and said that he had 
perished in the revolt—that he had been shot down 
by an English soldier,” 





‘The third,’ said -the Parsee, ‘declared t)),: 
Topee had been wounded, but that he bad not bec, 
killed, He‘ said that Topee had appeared here at 
Lassa two years after the war, and stayed over nich; 
on his way southward,” 

“If he were living then, he is likely to be living 
still. He went to the southward, you say ?” 

“Yes, master, but he afterwards was seen by a 
friend of the man who told me, on his way to the 
northward. His relatives live in the Punjaub, in a 
little town called Nares, I can conduct you straiglt 
to the place, It is many days hence.” 

‘* We will go to Nares, If his relations are there, 
he is likely to be near them. Or, if not, Miss Ellio: 
may be with his relations, or we may get some clue 
to his whereabouts, You have made a great dis. 
covery, Kalloo!” 

** Puntab discovered nothing,” said the Parsee, full 
of contempt for his enemy. ‘Kalloo has eyes and 
ears. He is silent asthesnake, He hears all things, 
‘There’s another discovery for you, master.” 

* What is it ?”’ 

‘* Puutab and his comrades are the servants of the 
great Calcutta merchant. They are also spies upon 
you, They watch all your movements to report 
them to their master, They listen when you speak ; 
they creep in and out of your tent. They are your 
enemies!’ , 

Elliot was startled at this revelation, but a few 
mivutes’ reflection taused him to wonder why he had 
not suspected the fact before. 

“The Calcutta merchant is also your-enemy,” 
continued Kaloo, “Perhaps he does not wish you 
to find the young lady. Perhaps he would like to 
capture her and claim the reward himself.” 

“Impossible! He is rich, The mon may mean 
treachery on their own account.” 

‘Not so. I have long ted that thing 
was wrong, This morning I listened under their 
tent before daybreak, and I heard Puntab say thar 
the master.had hired them to spy upon you and upon 
his son, and that if you discovered the young lady 
they—Puntab and his friends—were to steal her from 
you and convey her to their master !” 

Elliot was shocked, but he did not doubt the truth 
of this revelation, 

‘* J will insist upon the discharge of these men to- 
morrow,’’ he exclaimed, “‘or I will separate from 
Bathurst!” 

“Not so, master. I only told you to put you on 
your guard. If you separate from them, they will 
tollow you. Do not convert them into open enemies. 
Kaoow them in your heart, but keep your know- 
ledge to yourself. Be on your watch and on you 
guard, but leave the case to me, I will bring you 
out all right.” 

It was obviously good advice. Looking into tte 
subtle brouze face of his ally, Elliot knew that Kalloo 
could manage matters better than he could do, and 
he consented to keep silent and continue the journey 
without allowing his enemies to suspect that he had 
found them out, 

“But my task becomes doubly hard,” he thought. 
“ Foes on every side. Mr. Bathurst a secret enemy, 
and determined to outwit us; the wily Topee to dis- 
cover ; the girl’s fate probably too horrible to,con- 
template. I feel as if 1 were pushing forward into 
awful perils, aud for what? Let what will happen, 
[ will press forward to the end. But what is to be 
that end?” 


* t * ® * 


Elliot and Bathurst, with their little train, pushed 
on towards the distant town of Nares with all con~ 
venient speed, journeying only at morning and even- 
ing, and resting during the long, sweltering, midday 
heats in palm groves beside cool streams of running 
water. 

They saw many strange people, they passed 
through many villages, they made frequent inquiries, 
but they heard nothing that could throw light upon 
the object of their search. 

Some ten days after leaving the little village of 
Lassa they approached Nares. It was a little town, 
with a Mohammedan mosque, a Hindoo temple, and 
with a collection of houses varying from squalor to 
luxury. 

They entered the narrow streets, and found 6 
khan, or inv, where they obtained lodgings, 

English visitors were rare at Nares, and they ex- 
cited a great deal of attention, so much so that all 
their movemerts were followed by curious people as 
well as by the miserable pariah-dogs that infested 
the place, 

Funtab and Kalloo pursued their investigations in 





ing the clue to the whereabouts of the Sepoy Topee. 
But that clue was not to be readily found. 





‘* Ah!’” breathed Elliot, in a tone of keenest dis- 
appointment. 


The relatives of Topee were discovered with con- 


the town, working separately, each desirous of find- 
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siderable difficulty, and proved to be very cunning 
Hindoos of the lower class. : 

They were interrogated by the Parsee and Hindoo 
in turn, but they proved exceedingly ancommunica- 
ti 


v6. 

At first they declared that Topee had been killed 
by a British soldier during the war, but upon being 
assured that Topee had been seen at Lassa two years 
after the rebellion by a former comrade, with whom 
he had lodged, thay stated that their kinsman had 
indeed survived the revolt, but had since died during 
a visit to the sacred city of Benares, 

Neither Kalloo nor Puntab believed a word of this 
story. They knew their informants were lying. 
They tried bribes and persuasionsto no effect, The 
kinsmen of Topse were insensible to all their appeals. 
And thetwo men returned with their ill-report to 
their employers, quite conviuced that Topee was still 
alive, 

It seemed possible that the former Sepoy was a 
resident of Nares, and Kalloo and Puntab searched 
for him in every quarter of the town, frequently re- 
turning to Topee’s kinsmen and renewing their 
bribes and inquiries in that quarter, with the same 
ill-success as before, 

Kallog pursued his investigations with remarkable 
finesse;.ad shrewdness. He inquired at the bazaars 
and elsewhere if a white girl had ever been seen in 
the town, aud was answered in the negative. In 
spite of all his cunning, he was balked in his pursuit, 
and was compelled to acknowledge himself at a loss 
what to do next, 

Th» party remained at Nares for a fortnight, and 
then, greatly discouraged, made up their minds to 
push on, They had no longerany definite plans, but 
they had no idea of returning to Calcutta, or giving 
up their search. 

Kalloo proposed that as they were now in the native 
province of ‘lopee, they should search each village 
and hamlet by turn, in the hope of discovering him. 

“He would be likely to return to his own province 
to settle,” said the Parsee, surowdly, “He may not 
be a day’s journey from us at this moment !’’ 

The proposition met with favour, Thelittle train 
moved from town to town and from village to village 
throughout the province. Days and weeks were thus 
consumed. March heats increased to April fervor, 
and stillno glimmer of success appeared to encourage 
them, 

Bathurst began to grow discouraged. Puntab 
openly urged a return to Calcutta, alleging that all 
their efforts were useless, and that the girl had died 
years ago. But Elliot and his Parsee attendant, the 
former inspired stil! by his teuder pity for the bereaved 
and suffering Earl of Tregaron, and bya holy enthu- 
siasm in the cause he had undertaken, and the latter 
feverishly eager to gain the reward that had been 
promised him, never swerved from their great purpose ; 
and Bathurst, fearing that they might possibly after 
all succeed, would not turn back and so risk the prize 
that success might bring to Lim, 

But the towns and villages had nearly all been 
visited, and still nothing had been heard of any 
English girlin all the province, and still no trace 
es found of the revengeful Sepoy who had stolen 

er. 

They encamped one evening early in May beside 
one of the frequent streams of water uuder a banyan 
tree, amid whose innumerable trunks and under 
whose broad canopy of verdure there was room for 
small army. 

Hoxses and men were gathered in the cool shade. 
The day bad been very hot, and they had spent its 
sultriest hours in the edge of a jungle, resuming their 
journey at sunset. march of two hours had 
brought them to this spot, where they resolved to 
encamp for the night. 

- Bathurst flung off his broad-brimmed hat, with its 
encircling folds of linen and nec«-cape, and stretched 
himself on the greensward, Elliot paced to and ‘fro 
among the grand arches up ani down the natural 
aisles formed by the trunks of the mighty trees, and 
gave himself up to thought. Kalloo sat apart, and 
rejgarded Elliotand Bathurst alternately, the former 
w th a gaze of genuine devotion, the latter with slow 
and vindictive hatred, as if he were meditating upon 
schemes of horrible revenge. Puntab and the others 
stood near at hand, discontented of countenance, 

“T tell’ you, Biliot,” said Batharst, pulling up a 
handful of grass and flinging it from him, “ we are on 
& wild-goose chase, as my father prophecied. We are 
worn thin with our marches. Thecountry is beastly, 
and you and [ are lavatics to search longer for a girl 
whois undoubtedly dead. Let us return to Calcutta.” 

“Tt will be best so !” cried Puntab, eagerly. “ The 
Sepoy and the girl are dead. Let us return to Cal- 
cu ‘J 


“You can go if you wish, Bathurst,” said Elliot, 
quietly, “but we have discussed this matter before, 
and you know that I will not turn back.”’ 





“Tf you continue the search I must stay with 
you,” declared Bathurst, moodily : “ but Iam dis- 
couraged, We cannot find Topee. We cannot hear 
of « white woman in this part of India, Miss Elliot 
is certainly dead.” 

‘*We will find her er prove her dead!” said 
Elliot. ‘ 

“Where do you go next? We have nearly 
finished -this province. Do you intend to search 
a a by province, village by village, inch 

y inch ?”’ : 

** Possibly; If I could only hear of a white woman 
in upper India, outside the army stations, I should 
have a definite clue. Oh! for some clue—some ray 
of light upon this terrible mystery! I feel as if 
something was about to happen, Bathurst, as if light 
were about to beam upon our darkness.” 

Bathurst scoffed. He had little faitn in any change 
for the better. 

But Kalloo’s eyes glistened. 

To him our hero was the grandest being he had ever 
known, 

Elliot’s gentle courtesy, as unfailing even in his 

intercourse with the Parsee or the horse-keepers as 

. . lady’s drawiog-room, had won the fellow’s 
eart, 

He was quite ready to believe that the blue-eyed, 
olive-skinned young Englishman, with his debonair 
beauty, was a favourite of the gods, and was vouch- 
safed supernatural explanations. 

So great was his faith, that he advanced to the edge 
of the shade of the great tree, and stared over the 
great plain with keen and dart-like glances. 

Presently he uttered an exclamation. 

“ What is it?’ demanded Punjab. 

“The master said he felt as if something was about 
to happen,” said Kalloo, excitedly. ‘‘ He feels as if 
light were about to beam on us! Look yonder. A inan 
is coming. He brings with him the clue the master 
seeks.” 

Bathurst laughed loudly. 

* Your Parsee believes you implicitly, you see, 
Elliot,’’ he exclaimed. * He seems to regard you 
as a sort of prophet. Let us take a look at this 
stranger !’’ 

He ruse up, and they all gazed in the direction in 
which Kalloo was looking. 

an plain was bathed in a perfect flood of moon- 
light. 

And afar off they oeheld a straggling figure ap- 
gee ame their retreat with a staggering motion, as 

utterly weary. 

Batharst and Puntab mocked the Parsee, who stood 
immovable, his bro:ze visage wearing an expression 
of sphinx-like calmness, 

The wanderer came wearer yet and nearer. He 
could not see the waiting figures in the banyan’s 
shade. 

Elliot and the Parsee stood neartogether. Puntab 
stool a little in the rear of Bathurst, whom he re- 
garded as his especial patron. The horsekeepers, or 
syoes, remained in the background at a respectful 
distance. 

The tree stood alone. 

Far and wide the plain stretched around it, bare 
in the moon’s rays. 

It was clear that the wanderer was about to seek 
the shelter of the shade that had attracted him. 

Bathurst hushed bis mockery as the stranger drew 
nearer. 

He was seen to be a half-naked, wandering fakir, 
or native mendicant monk, and when he finally gained 
the shelte: of the tree the travellers accoated him. 

Elliot offered him food, which he accepte:! eagerly. 
He was a dirty, ragged specimen of humanity, with 
long hair hanging over his shoulders, tall snd gaunt 
of frame, with high cheek-bones, and hollow eyes, 
a seeming incarnatien of misery. 

But he presently proved himself cap»ble of sen- 
suous enjoyments, for he ate the bountiful supper 
placed before him, and aske | for more, and reclined 
upon the grass at his ease afterwards in garrulous 
delight. 

Elliot and Bathurst had during their wanderings 
picked up a ttering of Hindost , and could 
understand very well ordinary discourse in that 
to 





ngue. 

e uealien him, Kalloo,” said our hero, inter- 
ested in this strange type of humanity, common 
enough, however, in India, “Ask him whence he 
comes.” 

The Parsee obeyed. 

“Tam like the wiud,” replied the fakir. “I come 
fromthe north, the south, the east, and the west, I 
go everywhere.” 

Kalloo continued his questionings, and the fakir 
launched forth into marvellous tales of scenes he 
had witnessed, and countries he had visited; of the 
Hill people, as the people who live among the 
mountains are called ; of the Punjab, and the sandy 
desert of Scinde; of waterfalls and rivers; of mos- 
ques and temples; of pious men who had tortured 





themselves for the sake of religion; of finger-nails 
he had seen of many inches in length, and tortuously 
shaped, twisting and winding their way through the 
human hand ; of men who had stood for years upon 
a marble pillar without moving, and of many other 
equally remarkable occurrences, 

**T have travelled all over this mighty country,” 
he said, pres fe “T know every province. I know 
the small kingdoms that have never yielded to British 
rule. I know this country better than any man 
who lives,” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Elliot. 
know a man named Topee?”’ , 

“T have known many such,” 

“But this was a Sepoy—” 

“T have known many named Topee who were 
Sepoys,” replied the fakir, piacidly. 

**That’s about as near as you'll ever got to the 
man we seek, Elliot,” said Bathurst, 

“Did you ever hear of any white woman in upper- 
India ?’”’ inquired Eliiot. 

“Several, master,” answered the fakir, ‘I know 
of some that are biind and maimed, who hide them- 
solves far from their countrymen. They are hid in 
Larems and huts, in lovely places!” 

Eiliot’s heart sunk within him. 

“ We seek an English girl.’ he said, ‘‘ who was 
stolen by a Sepoy thirteen yearsago! She is twenty 
years of age now.”’ 

“You'll not find ker,” said the fakir. ‘‘ They 
don’t want to be found, those E.glishwomen. 
Better leave her alone. She won’t be what. you’d 
wish tosee. Better consider her dead. I kaowa 
fellah who has an English wife and several children. 
I know two or three white women slaves. But only 
two white women in Upper India are better off than 
slaves,”” 

“But two? You know oftwo? Whereare they ? 
Who are ,thoy ?” cried Elliot, excitedly. 

* They are the White Begum and her sister,’’ said 
the fakir. 

**The White Begum! Who is she?” 

“In a small kingdom which still is under native 
rule, far to the northward and eastward,’ said the 
fakir, “the White Begumrules supreme. The king- 
dom is Khalsar. The White Begum succeeded the 
late queen, who is of Hindoo birth. There is talk 
of war in Khalsar. The queen bequeathed her crown 
to the White Begum, who succeeded her, and the late 
queen’s brother contests the matter, and intends to 
marry or to oust the present queen,” 

‘How old is the Whiie Begum? Is she Eng- 
lish ?” 

‘They say that she is not English, but a pale 
daughter of the gods,” said the fakir. “‘ She is young, 
of the age you have named, and she is virgin. She 
is tall and straight as the palm-tree. with a skin fair 
as the snows on the Himalayas, with soft eyes like 
yonder stars of heaven, and her hair is like a drift 
of sunshine, The late queen hated her brother, and 
adopted this girl as her heir to the throne.” 

“A glowing description, truly!’’ ejaculated 
Bathurst, his sinister face aglow. “I say, Elliot, 
suppose this White Begum proves to be Lord 
Tregaron’s daughter P” 

** You said she had a sister ?”’ said Elliot, address- 
ing the fakir. 

**The White Begum calls the othor sister, but the 
other is not a daughter of the gods. Sheis English, 
perhaps—” 

“ Dark ibd 

* No—fair !” 

“Then she’s Kv tharine Elliot!” exclaimed 
Bathurst, ‘You were right, Elliot. You’ve found 
your clue. Let us be off in the morning for 
Khalsar !’’ 

Elliot’s olive skin glowed also, and with a joyous 
excitement. 

‘*We will go to Khalsar. We may find Miss 
Elliot in the White Begum, or in her so-called 
sister, And if we fail to find her, we will then 
visit these others whom the fakir has seen. Kalloo, 
ask the fakir to guide us to the kingdom of Khalsar, 
and we will pay him well.” 

Parsee made the proposition to the fakir, who 
accepted it, promising to guide them to the country 
of the White Begum. 

The next morning the travellers resumed their 
march under the guidance of the fakir, greatly 
cheered and‘e:couraged, and with new hopes and 
energy. 

Day after day they pushed forward, halting in 
the sweltering noons, They had adventures which 
we will not stop to narrate. But nearly two 
weeks later they entered upon a fair and fertile 
country, with artificial ponds and cultured fields. 
with orarge groves and vines and rice-meadows, and 
with all the signs of a great material prosperity, 
The houses were small but picturesque, with over- 
hanging thatched roofs and wide verandas, and the 
people whom they met were neatly clothed in 


“Did you ever 
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Hindoo temples at Putpur,” lained the fakir, 
“but the White Susu is a “Christian, The late 
queen was a Chrigtian, also. A'Christign missionary 
found his way to Khalsar- many Years ago, and 
remains there still... He eonverted the Iste queen 
from her faith in the gods.of her fathers to his own 
belief. The queen wus tolerant to other faiths, yet 
won many tothe Christian dootrine.; The late queen's 
brother is a Brahmin, and dosires to re-establish .the 
ancient religion, but the pegple love their new queen, 

the White Begum, and most of them will stand by 
her and defe her, claims to the throne.”’ 

As they advanced inte the country the signus.of 
prosperity ingreased. “Upon the second day after 
entering the kingdom, in the early evening, they 
reached the capital. 

Putpur differs ia no wise.from many other cities 

of India. It is surrounded by a high wall, and has 
four gates, which are guarded by houses and keepers. 
The travellers entered by the southern gate and 
passed along the narrow and dusky street, and were 
guided by the fakir to a khan in-which they obtained 
lodgings. 
They made themselves comfortable for the.night, 
Kalloo and Puntab went forth in quest of newa, and 
returned at s late hour, stating that it would not be 
at all difficult for the young nglishmen to obtain an 
audience with the White Begum. 

“ She sees every one, rich and poor, who may, wish 
to see her,’ said Kalloo, « ‘at an early hour of every 
mornipg.' The poor go to her for help—the oppressed 
go to ask for justice. The rich goto pay their homage 
to-ber. 
ae Her sieter is always in attepdance ypon 


““ We will ~° to the ‘White Begam’s reception,” 
s#id’ Miliot. “ Heaven grant that in her, or her so- 
called sister, we;may find Miss’Elliot !”’ 

He did notsleep that night. He thoughs for hours 
ofLord Pregaron in his princely home in England, 
and prayed with all his soul. that he might find the 
= # daughter pure and spotless, and that he might 

be able-to return her in safety to: her father. 

He arose at daybreak and made hir toilet. And an 
hour after sunrise, in the cool of the lovely morning, 
he set out with Bathurst, and attended by a guide, 
on his way to the palace. 


—-_—--_ 


CHAPTER Ix. 


We will now return to Mr. Thomas, Bathurst, the 
wealthy Caloutta merchant, the secret, enemy, of, his 
cousin, Lord Tregaron. 

We have binted at. a,mystery, in the life of the 
proprietor of Banyan Villa, We havedeclarad shat 
he had secret schemes, and we now purpose givieg & 
glimpse of these to the reader. 

As Kalloo had discovered, ’untab and, the gyces 
were spies, upon Bijliot and, young Batharst,.in sthe 
pay, of the Calcutta merchant, Theelder Bathurst 
was anxious, to discayer, the,Joat,; heiress of uLerd 
Tregaron, exactly asthe Parsee had declaredsand. 
was anxious glso, to get Miss Eliiot isto, bis own 
keeping. 

object will presently became. ouagrens. 
he merchant, reogived a letter from Puntab; dated 
at Qhabjapagpoor,, giving the result of the. young 
men’s investigation at, thak place. 

“Leauld have told them that they would notfind 
—— there,”’ he exclaimed, when: .he-had read*this 

report. “I’ve. been all over that gromad myself, «1 
have searched that.station and many, ether, stations. 
I have sought Topee in all the large:tovnsyl have 
looked for the girl in every aqualid hut in all thet 
regen. I know she’s.dead.”’ 

et he looked eagerly, for @ second letter. 

It came some weeks later, and was dated at Lassa, 
In this the Hindoo stated that the young English- 
men were about to journey to Nares To search of 
Topee’s relatives; who, i¢had been discovered, re- 
sided there. 

They are on:the traek,” cried: the merchant. 
“With all-my tojl, I never found so great a clue. 
Phey. will find Topee. \ Will they find the girl? Is 


she, after all, alive? If she is, Puntab and the syces, 


with: steal her away from Elliot and Bathurst, and 
wing her direct to meat the pot I appoipted, 


She turns none away without a kind word | mou 


“ We are now on. our way, most gracious.master,”’ 
concluded: Runtab, “to the kingdom of ;:Khalgar, 
over whieh the: White Begum voles. -Befere.you-re+ 
ceive this letter we.shdllibe in.the.imperial wity of 
Putpar, If. the White Begum or ber sister prove to 
be the lady you seek, you may depend upoa your most 
maworthy servant to steak. her away secretly and 
ibring her into your honoured presence ?” 

This news greatly excited the merchant. 

He seceiwed the detter-at. bis place of business in 
ithe early-morning. “He drove home-goon after to 
take -his bath-and-siesta, but his corpulent figure and 
puffy, yellow face were not geen on the Esplanade.or 
- — @that evening. 

business on bend, and he wag bastening to 
oe tovit. 

He ordered hisdipner to be served an hour earlier 
than usual. He, made a plain .pasiness toilet, 
eschewing his evening costnme, and when he had 
completed it he: turned abruptly to his, valet, a 
snaky-looking Hindao, and said : 

‘7 suppose you kaow what I have on band, 
Ganto ?” 

“ Another trip op eouatry?” ipgquired ‘the, ser- 
want, 

“Just so. It is six months since I was there, 
Ganto. I think Ill find matters ip a shape,.to spit 
me this time.” 

. Master bas made a good many trips, full of hope, 
like now,” said the. valet, * but he.always,game 
home with a long face, and bad words: iy,.his 
th.” 

* T have news to take with me this, time,” said 
merghant, ap evil glew on hig. sinistervigage. . * 
have a conviction that I shall conquer now. Patience 
always wias. [have a new, weapon, to.nse yen) this 
occasion. .I..never staid away over, three.meoathe 
ata time before. She’ll be glad to seqmejsad;to 
hear what I have to,te her, Pack my, saddle-bags. 
We'll be off by the night traia.”’ 

Mr. Bathurst dined in his gool saloon, .andwasi 
senved with the hot conaoctions ae well liked wy Rast 
Tudians. Then he retixad to the-cool, open pavilion 
and smoked a cigar. 

The, light, faded.. The gtavs.eppeared, soft: and 
yellow and Jerge as young moons. ; \A. ¢rescent- 
meon hung low in:the sky, dike a. slender silver 
sickle. «When the. shadows . began »:touthicken 
around the villa, and the golden glory overhead 
became yet more brilliant, his: . 
with. his coachman avd valet in.attendance. 

The merchant entered the vehiole, and was 
driven to. the railwayetation. The wain was in 
waiting. ‘The iron horse. was snorting -and mov- 
jing uneagily, on. the mils, as eager for departure. 
Mr, Bathurst process a ticket for some near point} 
aud entered a, first-class coach. Hie valet sought 
humbler quarters. And then the whistle sounded, 
and she train-went-steaming through the soft,-tro- 

ical might, with -itepmyriad stave, ~ its - delicious 
 redtin y its > glamour, 

Mr: Bavhuret did-not slight atthe station to which 
he had booked himself. Hig man brought himapotier 
ticket, pi! ~epred at the station, and he went on,in the’ 


train. 
(To pe continued.) 


FADING AWAY, 











CHAP TER XI. 
“©'WeE will drive over to Rieptam ak, onge, sir, if 
1 


you have no objection,” said Bainley. 

“ Certainly,” replied the clergyman. 

The 15 ier ordered, then, and by the time it 
atyived, Mr ley was,ready for departure. 

On the way he felt very much inclined to question 
Mr. Hull about Ada, but he wwiveined from La apy 

‘He was not quite prepared to explain pers | pointed 
hie newlyvmade friend, and believing 

The toast said is soonest mended ” went on in 
silence, 

“ Yeu are aware .that Miss Leason.was worth a 
tolewable-sumr?” Dr; Hull asked. 








closed. 

Hy eg oa in ae ee now about business 
, rig ail ne thing 4 the ‘he raaitonship et reon 

bok and the eman whom she knew to be Miss 

Leason’s brother-in-law, ushered him into the neat 

— sitting-room occupied now ve Ada and her 


‘She started when Bainl 
. She did not him, for he. i. no ely tat be 
Hamilton, but thecity man ty ary mp that he 
was standing before the girl his son had 
deserted. 
- He would re fore been sarprised 4 see oo » 
was pretty, but he was not prepared to m 
quiet, ohaiadir's las lady-like girl -who now stood-vefore 
pin, beatiful, with eve beand-resting on 
i th the child’s cot, thether ‘placed quietly 
~ ~ own breast. : 
Mr, Bainley, ma'am,” said ‘the servant, seving 
there was an introduction wanted. ‘*My poor ‘mis- 
tress’ s brother-in-law 
“ Hamilton’s father ! Y* anid Ada, quickly, and then 
she reddened, sorry that she had committed herself 


$0 gon. 
| Bainley answered by a slight inclination-of the 


".Rhe life-picture: that he now looked, upon wae net 
without. intevest,even to him 
ry } You ener Miss Ellia?’’ he said, looking dewn 
for petueehobomes the-one to,bleme, and 
not his son, 
“Tomy sir. And this,” she, .enawered, with a 
uiy effort, ‘is my shaby — the . child. of 
iltga Binley, your son.” 
~bankey frowned then. He, didjmotilike to 


ax. the affai menos thus. 
‘ardon hy he said; “but I have come here 
‘asia 08 other business, and ry: toe. if Lenape 


ta) 9000 , that I did not gy meeting you, here 
met do me a favour, not. to 
rae a. seane, Theou jas etbey angers and 


mr had and have no, wish to create a ar gunk sir ties 
in her houge.’’—conyeying by au ,up 
the hand whom she meant—‘* os mA mento 
pa that is wrought with 
hame. Fdid not mean to offend poe ts ve sagt 
to that burat of feeling. It is, believed that I was 
glone the sinner. I trast so, for I have borne and 
shall have to,bear punishment enough for both, 
‘My, son-was to blame.”” said Bainley, a little 
softened by the patient forbearance of the young 
> “so were you. No prudent girl sara tas have 
left her home to please.a man.” 
“Did you, know the circumstances,” Ada 
baok her : qeetiae, « you would: be less 
jn-your-judgmen’ 
“'T-have not Saale to judge you,” Bainley“said, 
with attempted grandeur, “nor is this the time rm 


spondence fro m my-son you 
| jtto me,” 
, uAda bowed. 
‘Zou _ were: “Miss Iseason’s- confidant and .com- 
ion?’ 
**T was, sir.” 


the banker; where-are they?” 
{.Sqmenare da: tthe, brreau,) untouched, «Those 


tying abewt Lhave collected and putithem: into -s 


$$ lacs you:mind bringing: them here, .sith the 
letters you hawecdrom..my 99n..and: the keys of the 


‘ Powe Ms Halo.” 
“ Very. I..will,gee him afterwards, them.’’ 


Ada Jefs the room,,and,.ae she went out cast an 
involuntary look towards baby, .as thongh ahe-feared 
1 to Jeane it alone with, the } man.of business. 

, apres. >» rather,more, grimly, than kindly en 
Ada gone, and.strode .towards.the cot. | 
low and uncovered the: child’s hidden, hed, 
| andthe Jook on.his face saftened aa he watebed. the 
sleeping infant. 

Ada: was, not-leng gone, be: she retarnedshe 
found Bainley, standing, Satie _ of the .qom 
looking at a picture, with, his back ugned tothe 
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cot, as though that and its little occupant were 
farthest from his thoughts. 

Ada showed him the letters from his son—the one 
in which Hamilton swore he would marry her if she 
came to London with him. 

“I see,” the old man said, “I did not quite pink 
this of Victor. He has done you a great wrong, 

- has left E ,and pray thi ink noth et ry 

Iexpect he wi marry before he returns. J woul: 
not, if I were you, keep these letters; they will avail 
gou nothing now.’ 

Ada sighed. The ‘‘ now was said in a way that 
brought vividly before her the utter Jenely state she 
‘was in. 

She knew withoué. any hemation 
that Hamilton might marry ‘tege. rt od 


him in — * and 
po Tite rome ef 


Se 
a rl, to mmake 
sen. 7 aa 
FO greet emit og gga 
not remain; “grainy 
& youm od 
ew yee 


shall be Welly 
gentleman’s ohtld pp 
provided 
land and 
aod wl reonne ith. all me to | 
love and care for, not while can work, and I can | 
and will. I shall go forth an outcast — go from 
here I know not where yet. But you, Mr. Bainley, 
need never fear that the name of yours shall ever 
be mingled with me or mine. Hamilton is safe from 
me. I trust that Heaven will be as lenient unto 
hin wee. 4 
ecnsed, and Bainley was: silent der attime. * 
hink again,’ he said, at last, “*.ofsmy-pffer: 
ae yeu.wil] nolonger findd¢his houw a home 
ou, 


y 
‘Doo, well. I..kmovy it, oes peep cig seer 


af me foe ope (of, Miss Leesan’a 


eae eteuctater oD have 


a, see that sae ~~ is safe 
eee done, for I 
ey 

© presence a0; bad. 


ao good knows, how: Saved | ber— 


act 
clergyman, and “eno hs wae evidently, 

ond pt ‘pos 
Xt contents eurpriad@ hing 
Bainley, for it told ie Bers eesaull the 
re had destre ie torent’ 

pe fret are liyvamt thet the whole faraily 
.. cut out, and it was her intention to make, a 

intention 


new , one—eu tiom whe. never - ‘Hive to carry 
will go to the next of kin,” -enid' 
ae “a 


lef tiuthe 


Viiering: the words, 
Se 


Day Zor 
The rest of the pw etl te ges BS ott 
"Pons and euberiog hi 


me aenihnent when 
* Thyie, heis mobnentof mt loa" "he semarked' 
ais anf then papers a a‘small pae 

to, Aday it. _ 

bad Feqeipts. ; 


money } eae 
pad gtie 


tans, ar was = ation now ioc _ 


poeetSe tat Sand dare eer 


of. offane wits and two oie oan ih oat boy boy. Th 


took possession of the house, treated Ada as a sort 
of companion to their late relative, and » good as 
hinted that the sooner she went the beite 

So she took her little property and her habe sind 
went out into the cold streets in search of asheme, 


A bed-room with use of sifting-room, amebvely 
shillings a week, attendance and cooking incl 
The attendance meant that lpn ~~ 
copyenient for the land! 

beth be fetch 
Sul oe oe she et i 





. ed 


Ss. ‘t m tho ars 
Age ie Bo ata ch orate 1 i ome Phost 
= 


hadchriskemed out of 
eee 


“CHAPTER XII. 


away: the ice thawed; the 
as the time went.on and 


and little pleasure in the-iie of 

now. The pleasure was only ~ —— the 
growth of the little one, that began to bud into a 
beauty, and intelligeace quiterita ern. 

As yet Ada had done nothing with her money. 
Sho, was waitipg uatil baby grax, sirong, oud could 
wplke befare sup Gay olen has, attpption to apything 

se. She had no one now to k to but Jitsle 
Phoebe, No one to loyg qnd cherish, but ber,.ano 
gheridelined sbey. all, the,mare, watehing her day. br 

» Week.-by ywagk,.gnd month by, month, aptil 
winter faded ipto gpring, spring into summer, syum- 
mer into autumn, and winter would come again. 

Often, had she satin, the antupn twilight looking 
out upon the dusky giver, dreaming as she used. ty 
dream, though of a far, far brighter future, avd often 
too» while she sat luljing haby to sleep, snd dreaming, 
had she. noticed a man of splendid build, and, grand 
facile, expression, pause.ugder the shadow of the 
house, and gleuce, up. at the window wonderingly, 
wistfully, and as the time went on, this man 
» came so often that.at lasthe looked more confident, 
| hangh., neyertheless wistfully, and there came, a 

time when he grew so bold as to knock at the door 
of the house, and efter some time spent in question. |, 
| ing the landlady the m e Was sent up that Mr, 
| Cathbert Mijburgh wished au interview with Mrs. 
Ellis, and he was admitted. 

The pain that he felt when he heard the story, and 
, saw the fate of, the, once bright, ingenuous gitl was 
visible in his face,and he apathematised the man 
8 |, under his ,breath who had.wrought.so much ruin, 
;when he epuid, have gayed and built up.a temple 
,of never dying happiness. 

Milburgh often, called after that ight. *He spoke 
jof his dear mother frequently, of Miss Burridge 
\sometimes, of, Hamilton never, thopgh he deigned 
,to mention Baialey. 

Always kind, brotherly fm’ bis ways and ‘his affec. 
tion towards Ada, gentle’in treating of the past, 
© | withdrawing her from all blame, avd hopefal for the 


*|\fatare, he was companion to Ada she bad never 


i thought to find. 
*Bnt,things took a change under the eyer active 
\epythe of, time, and the change was a startling. one, 
‘Milburgh began to talk of the old times when he 
;had met her at Wells. He had almost loved her 
jthen, he: bad said, smiling sadly. He could do so 
»now, and be did love, vod as only an hononrable, 


|, open-hegrted, honest young Englishman coyld love, 


and he told Ada so, begged her on his knees to for. 


jiget, what had happened, and go to him for ever, 


~,[ Bevery. never n to live in sorrow and desolation. 
‘| But_Ada grew a womanthen. She could admire— 
nay, love the man who would offer so munch too well 
to'lead him into, a thing he might: hereafter regret, 
,and she bade lim never speak on the subject again. 





**I could love, gnd do loye you for your kind, 


andafter much trouble she found one such anpbarasy: , 


coeds 


1, strike down 


generous heart so much,” she had said, “thar [ 
will not, at the sacrifice of my life, ever doa thing 
my conscience tells me is wrong. You have by far 
too bright and glorious a future before you, to throw 
that or your life away before one so worthless. No, 

r. Milburgi), it cannot, it shall never be !’’ 

He saw she meant it, though she could not cone 
eeal her love for the splendid fellow, but he did uot 
ask again. 

‘**Let.me be your friend, your brother,” he said, 

king back tne emotion that swelled his heart to 
ng. ‘I would give all I possess myself to 
} you happy. I shall never forget you, Ada, 


laa, | } 
He kept his word, but the dream was gone. Ile 
went fram the bouse.to.that of Mr. Burridge, and 


A aited [Out a refuge dgom bis.painiul reflection in the 
: nnd fap the 


~——— Helen, Vime and her influence 
gid feelings irom his heart, and 
according to. promise, he thougut of Ada asa dear 


friend and sister, 
Other and went. The timo Was 
eo —— to return to claim | 
en before his time, pot for “a 


paving 
love, and 
alone, bat. he was 
Mr. consequenco of @tiff with Bainley 


had wi rom the firm. 
Aunt, s next of kim had-drawn ont the 
thirty which sum, added to the numerous 


rs the, withdrawal of the senior partner, 
impov the firm slightly, and for the first time 
in his ai ey saw the durk lane down which 
trouble was ing with giant strides—coming to 
firm of Bainley and Burridge and 
Co., and to the.earth the universal bankers. 
Scarce the two first severe shoeks left the 
hicm shaking from its very foundation than a mes- 


: brought the newsthata large assura co oflico 
clean end ine had been. backed-up by the Bainley firm to a 


nt, had gone to — wall, and could not 
g in the pound. 
% the pompous, began to foar then. Ho 
‘not desert the vessel that had floated so 
ng. 

= wanted only a little more capital to keep it 
atoa 

Helen Burridge had got that capital. 
have it were phe married to his son. 

he wrote for Hamilton, and Hamilton came. 
His-father had not told tim all, so he came full of 
e-and joy, with beaming, handsome face, and 
gladdened heart, though the last six letters he had 
reeeived from Helen ‘had been strangely cool aud 
aaretully worded. 

He had felt a grave misgiving when the letters 
came; bat he thought his presence would carry tho 
day with Heleu, as it had done nearly two years 
before. 

He spoke of her to his father ac soon as they mct, 
and the old man was carefully luconic. 

Burridge had withdrawn frou the firm,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘and the family were down at the country 
house. He wanted his son at home, ag things were 
not going on quite as they should go, and it was 
dangerous to leave the beautifal Helen Burridge 30 
long alone, and in the temptation of society.” 

In fact he wanted to see his son settled, to install 
rom in his position, and bring about the wind. 
ing up of his own commercial career, 

favaiiton listened to it all, and anxious to leave 
at once for the home of his promised bride, he did 
not see in his father’s manner anything to doubt 
,and wonder at. 

He had no idea of the great crisis that.was com- 
ing on, how mercilessly trouble had laid its hand 
upon the house, that it might be numbered to the 
;many commercial wreeks that sink beneath tie 
| Tashing votex—ruin. 

Hamilton did not write to Helen, but he took the 
train to Oxford, and presented himself at her 
father’s out-of-town house, thinking the reception 
| mneslidsies be a joyful one. 

The servant—one who knew him--did not show # 
, Very favourable countenance. 

(‘Burridge was at home, so was Miss Helen and.her 
mother 


He might 


The domestic said, would the gentleman wait to 
be, announced. 

The gentleman would not. 

The, mention of his beautiful Helen being within 
his.reach sent the blood rushing to his heart, aud 
with the ardour of his love stamped upon his face, 
he went.in, and the servant.uttered his name. 

Mr. Burridge ruse in a little confusion. 

‘Good Heavens, .Hamilton— Mr. Bainley, I 
mean — who would have expected to see you 
yet? 

Hamilton had made a rash at Helen, but the 
istately girl rose from her seat, and putting him 
begs: with a quiet but firm motion of the hand, 
said 





" This j is.a great surprise, Mr. Bainley.’’ 
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Hamilton started back as though he had been 
struck a heavy blow, though no blow could have 
fallen half so heavy on him as those words did 
upon his heart. 

‘* Helen,” he said, going so white that Miss Bur- 
ridge thought he would fall in a faint, ‘‘ tell me; 
what does this mean. | did not expect to be greeted 
like this—by you—you whom my heart has dwelt 
apon for so long—who I have never ceased to love 
and adore with all the strength of my heart!’’ 

‘* Mr. Bainley, such discourse is unpleasant!” she 
said, ‘and I cannot admire the taste of a man who 
would come here as you have, and thrust yourself 
in upon us without any warning!” 

She would have left the room, but Hamilton stood 
in her path. Mr. Burridge and his wife had left the 
room for a time, and so the once dissolute man had 
no interruption to prevent an explanation. 

‘‘Helen, Miss Burridge,” he said, ‘‘I cannot 
understand this. I will demand an explanation of 
your father!” 

““ My father,’ said Helen, “* will no doubt give 
you one. But remember before I go that he cannot 
control my heart, nor make me give my hand to a 
mau who I might have loved once, because I thought 
you what you seemed, but now despise, because I see 
you what you are, Hamilton Bainley. How dared 
you come to me after the wrong you had committed 
to one of my sex — the poor girl you brought from 
Wells and jeft to die an outcast? Never, sir, dare 
to look me in the face until you can come aud say 
that you have acted like a mau of honour, and not 
like a paltry sneak and coward !’’ 

She went from the room, leaving Hamilton 
speechless with surprise and mortification. 

He saw the father then. Mr. Burridge met him 
in his own gentlemanly, grave way, with a snuff- 
box in one hand and a pinch of snuff between his 
thumb and forefinger. 

He had given his daughter, he said, when he 
thouglit she had bestowed her love upon Hamilton ; 
ue had not bartered her for money, nor under a com- 
pact that would in any way endanger the happiness 
of his child. If Mr. Hamilton had done wrong, and 
he knew best, and that wrong was made known to 
Helen, he, Mr. Hamilton Bainley, could not be 
surprised to be rejected by a girl who had been 
brought up in honour and humanity, and whose soul 
revolted at a wrong so great as the one that bad 
been lnid at the doorof Hamilton. Hecould not say 
any more in the matter, the old mau went on by way 
of conclusion. The choice of a husband was entirely 
in the hands of hisdaughter, and he was sorry that 
Mr. Hamilton had not been a better man; he would 
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(THE BANKER’S VISIT. | 


have had nothing toregretnow. He was sorry things 
had turned out as they had, but it could not be 
helped. 

The conference ended then. 

‘A shameful sham got up to cloak that faithless 
deceit of a fickle, unworthy woman!’’ Hamilton 
said, as he went out; and then he bowed his head 
and clenched his hands, 

Humbled to the dust, stricken home, even he gave 
way to the pain of his grief, for he had loved Helen 
too well to lose her so, 

He was an altered man when he got outside. The 
haughty brow was low and the step uncertain. 

He met a man coming towards him—a big, stately 
fellow with a martial form and tread that seemed 
a little familiar, 

He looked up. It was Milburgh. 

Both men started, and Milburgh paused, but 
Hamilton went on, casting a look so hopel—ss and 
weary upon him that the first feelings that prompted 
Cuthbert to catch him by the throat and hurl him to 
the ground died away, and he thought he would de- 
fer what he had to say for another occasion, 

Guessing what had happeed, he went into the 
house, and, going straight to Helen, he took her in 
his arms, 

“Dear one,” he said, kissing her, “you have 
taught him the agony of disappointed love and 
broken hopes.” 

Hamilton, turning at that moment, saw the shadow 
of the young people on the blind. 

“It was for him. He has done this, Heaven blight 
him!’’ And he rushe: from the place and took the 
first train back to London. 

Hamilton did not see his father on his return, 

Bainley was out of town for a day or two; noone 
knew where he had gone, not even Hamilton’s step- 
mother, though she threw out dark hinte concerning 
yreat troubles that were rising up around Buainley, 
that he had been a foolish man to do go and so, and 
that he now saw the folly of it all. 

The fact was that Bainley had been less pompous 
of late; heshowed ap in society less and gave fewer 
dinners, was vot so attentive to his wife and kept her 
on a smaller supply of cash, And she began to show 
her discontent in temper. 

Hamilton saw a great change was coming over the 
house, his mother was changed towards his father, 
his father was an altered man, and he began to fear 
the worst. When at last Bainley returned he told 
him of Helen’s faithlessness the old man turned 
white. 

“Ts it quite broken off, my son ?” 





** Quite, see here is an announcement that she will 
shortly be married’ to Mr, Cuthbert Milburgh, bar- 
rister-at-law.” * 

‘It can’t be helped—it can’t be helped,” ‘ssid 
Bainley the elder, with a haggard look upon his face. 
“* My son, the greatest structures men ‘build on earth 
fall to the ground and decay away until in dust they 
go from us for ever. We must bear the worst, my 
son. The firm is no longer one of the wealthiest in 
the city, it is one of the poorest, swallowed by the 
confounded failures, and Bainley, my son, must sink 
with the firm.” 

His wife entering the room heard the words and 
she went pale as death. It was nonsense, she said, 
he was getting old and stupid, and she wouldn't re- 
main with a man who was getting a beggar 

Then she told him that she had given a dianer for 
that night, and he must attend, inley heard it in 
silence, his courage was goue, and he could no longer 
lift his head to command, and so he obeyed. He was 
gut again during the day and his son presided at the 
table in his place, trying to honour his mother-in- 
law’s friends, 

Bainley came at last, he looked more tired, more 
careworn than eyer. The dinner was nearly.over, and 
he would not have his plate laid. 

“Gentlemen and friends,” he said, absently, and 
oe up @ glass of wine, “ here is health to you 
all, 


He put down the glass, having drank the wine, and 
stretched out his hand to recive a telegram that was 
brought into him, He begged :to be excused and 
retired to read it. The ladies, surprised at his: pre- 
vious strange conduct, left the table with Mrs. Bainley, 
and the geutlemen were alone. 

The telegram informed him that a revolution’ had 
broken out in Spain and that there was a panic, The 
banker read the message, and with a petrified sort of 
stare and a slow motion of the hand across his eyes 
he went up to his room as a cry from his ‘loving 
friends in the dining-room rang out: 

‘* Long live Bainley !” 

What an inappropriate ory. What mockery! At 
that moment the man they wished a long life stood 
in the centre of his room with death in his heart and 
hand, death before him, and as the ory rang out 
again it was answered by a lond report, and the 
guests rushing to where the sound proceeded found 
Bainley, the great and wealthy, lying dead on his 
back weltering in his blood, shot by his own hand. 
The man who had never seen trouble courted death 
when the other came to esvape the finger of ruin. 


(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 


Srm Epwarp had been indisposed on. the morning 
and had grown suddenly weak and absent minded 
again, just as he had been before the political dinner, 
so that the whole responsibility of preparation was 
thrown upon Olive. 

With a heavy heart, more for her father’s. relapse 
than at Morgan’s approach, for she despised him too 
much to fear him, she made what hasty arrange- 
ments as were possible, and Sir Edward and she sat 
in the drawing-room expectant, 

As the drag clatiered up, Sir Edward started, 
and Olive’s heart fora moment. seemed to sink 
within her, for she saw what Morgan had done. 

In five minutes. Captain Raffles.and his clique 
were bowing and smirking before Sir Edward; who 
received them as if they. were the noblest in the land, 
his absent air strongly marked. 

**Well, Olive,” said Morgan, “brought my 
friends, you see! Awfully kind of you to take them 
in ” 


Olive touched his outstretched hand and glided to 
her room. 

There, in an agony of rage and despair, she threw 
up her arms and turned her white face heaven- 
wards, 

In the midst of her misery it was actually a source 
of thankfulness to her that her father seemed un- 
conscious of the character of his guests, 

She dressed in deep black velvet; with black 
ribbons, and, white and majestic, but with a beauty 
made lustrous by her sombre attire, descended to the 
dining-room. 

The dinner proceeded, the ‘‘gentlemen’”’. be- 
having themselves, doubtless awed by her pre- 
sence, pretty well, but when she rose it seemed a 
signal for their superabundant spirits to free them- 
selves. 

Fast and frequent the decanters went round, the 
be ag grew more hilarious, the conversation more 

‘oad. 

Poor Sir Edward sat through it all with a meekly 
Smilipg face, which, in its piteous, senile: cheerful- 
tess would have touched a heart of stone. 








[IN HER sIRE’S DEFENCE. | 


But the gentlemen around him were harder than 
stones, and rattled on with tongue and glass and de- 
cauter until the stately walls resounded to their 
boisterous, vulgar carousing. 

Upstairs, in her own room, Olive heard it all and 
understood it all. | 

It was Morgan Verner’s revenge for the resent- 
ment she had shown when he had attempted to kiss 
her, 

And to this she and her poor, devoted father 
might have to submit for days, perhaps weeks. 

Better the wide, wide, homeless world, 

She rose and glided downstairs. 

The diuing-room door was open, and she could see 
the drunken crew within. 

With his feet on a chair sat Morgan Verner, his 
face flushed, his eyes gleaming viciously, 

Near him sat Captain Raffles, clutching a decanter, 
his wide mouth closed upon a cigar. 

The rest of the company were lounging in various 
attitudes and in different stages of intoxication, and 
at the head of them sat the patient, broken-hearted 
old baronet, amiably smiling on all, unconscious of 
his degradation. . 

“111 bet a thousand to a pony that Sir Edward 
can s—s—sing us a song!” hiccupped Captain 
Raffles, in answer to a question from one of his 
friends. ‘Sir Edward, we shall be hon—honoured 
if you'll pipe up! Let’s have one of the right sort 
—with achorus, Re-tol-de-rol, you kuow.”’ And 
he looked round witha drunken wink and leer 
that set the others roaring with infinite enjoyment. 

“ Gentlemen,” said Sir Bdwaru, mildly, “‘ I assure 
you I have not sung for years. I should only be too 
happy—” 

“Go on, then, Raf—give us Tipsy-Wippit,” 
struck in a voice, “and we'll call upon Sir Edward 
afterwards.” 

Thereupon Captain Raffles held up his glass and 
was about to delight the company, when Sir Ed- 
ward, with a start, asif he bad just awakened to 
what was going on, rose indignantly, 

There was a moment’s sileuce. 

Captain Raffles struck up a note, and Sir Edward 
sank into the chair with his head drooping upon his 
breast. 

“Hallo! the old gentleman’s knocked under !’’ 
exclaimed one. 

* Nonsense,” hiccoughed another. . “ He hasn’t 
drunk enough to make a canary wink. I’ve watched 
him!’’ 

‘‘Then he’s queer,” said Morgan Verner. ‘* Leave 
him to me, gentlemen, Goon, Raf.” And he rose 





from his chair with a display of tipsy consequence, 

Before he could reach the motionless figure of the 
old man, Olive, black and awful in her wrath and 
scorn, had glided to her father’s side, and, drawing 
his white head to her bosom, confronted them, as if 
she would shield him from their touch, 

Morgan Verner shrank back before her flashing 
eyes, then turned with unsteady movement to his 
friends, 

“ Here’s—here’s Miss Seymour. 
The old gentleman’s queer.” 

His proposal was assented to with alacrity, and the 
room was clear of Captain Raffles and his boon com- 
panions before Olive had time to ring for the ser- 
vants, who, astounded and alarmed at the unusual 
behaviour of the guests, bad clustered near the door, 
listening and waiting to see what wonderful things 
would happen next. 

In ten minutes grooms were riding in different di- 
rections for doctors, and all was in confusion. 

The news reached the Grange that Sir Edward 
had been stricken down by a paralytic fit, aud the 
appearance of Morgan and his frieuds in the court- 
yard with the drag confirmed the tidings, 

Morgan was partially sobered by the sudden and 
dramatic termination of his scheme for revenge, 
but Captain Raffles had seizei upon it as an excuse 
to imbibe afew restorative glasses of brandy, and 
was quite drunk, 

So were many others, and, as they were led away 
to the rooms which Morgan had declared they should 
not occupy, their tipsy cries echoed through the 
Grange grounds. 

John Verner stood before his son, white with 
passion and alarm. 

Beast—idiot!” he hissed. “This is your doing !” 

“What is? Could 1 help the old man knocking 
under?’ said Morgan, sullenly. “ Besides, what 
does it matter?’ he added, brutally. ‘If he dieg 
there’s plenty to take bis place. What does it 
matter ?’’ 

“Only this, my dear Morgan,” said Mr. Normanby, 
who had entered the room noiselessly, and now stood 
beside him with a smiling face, “that, Dingley be- 
ing entailed, our claim upon it dies with the decease 
of the worthy Sir Edward, and that Miss Olive 
would escape your clutches—that is all !” 

‘* Ie that true?’’ stammered Morgan. 

“As troe as 1 am,” said Mr. Normanby, nodding 
his bead’ slowly and rolling up a cigarette. ‘So, 
mon ami, pray that your respected fatier in-law 
elect may live autil your marriage with the beau- 
tiful Miss Seymour is a consummated fact.” 


Better go, eh ? 
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“She can’t escape anyhow!”’ muttered Morgan. 

‘* Tdiot !’”’ said his father. ‘* Are you so blind and 
conceited as not to see that it is only for her father’s 
sake that she falls into our hands? Let him die, and 
she’d rather see Dingley Hall burnt to the ground 
and all the land swallowed up in the flames than be- 
come the wife of such a wretch as you! Heavens! 
that I should be hampered with such ason! Better 
have left the dark work undone !’’ 

He stopped abruptly and, frowning darkly, paced | #2 
‘the room. 

‘* What is to be done?” he demanded, sternly, of 
Mr. Normanby, who was lounging against the man- 
telshelf, as if he were Fate itself. * 

‘*T have done all that can be d —— 
manby, glancing at his watch. sent, & 


“* Here he is,” said Morgan ; and he 
the room ag one of the doctors who had been sent for 
to Dingley was ushered in. 

* Well ?”’ asked Joan Verner. & 

The doctor smiled-professionally. + 

“ How de you do, my- deer sir. Mr, Gormanky, 
congratelate you on your: recent elecsion—not: 
tested; of course net. We know what-is 
these parts. But yow wished to. heariwbout the 
‘tient P” 

‘ [o-nie bp alive ?’* seked Joba Verney, deantail y, 

“ Yes, yeay my denw sir, While therediediteth exe 
is hope. Butit is» AT LOOT 

John Verner. paced the 


course 


"Wall, woywe ena wap 
fainting ft, prodacsésby-weahnenwett es. As An 


uncommon gage, my deat Mr, Normeaby, and one in 
which we deators.can be of very itsle-asé.” 


He turned to John Verner; a cengern |, 


chim with darkling eyes. 

“ Sir Edward has had some 
monetary troublesyand they have —— 
beaten him down, I may say, and the y thing 
that can help him is thorough change.” 

‘* He—he will live, then ?” said John Verner, with 
a sigh of relief. 

‘Yes, I think so,’ said the doctor, guardedly. 
“The only thing, that can enable;.him ta gat,.the 
better of this peculiar: brain malady ig, a, deaided 
-ghange—« sea voyage, for ingtance-+-something quite 
new and fresh, No place where be would meet 
with associations—+you understand. , Yes, exactly; 
‘Quite # change.” 

Normanby looked at the dark, {ace of she spaster of 
the Grange, who took, the :higt conyeyed by the 
glance. 

“TI am Sir Edward’s nearest fpiend,’’ he said, *f and 
4 wilt follow your advice. for bim, Dr. Slade. Yow 
may rely on me. 3 

““ Yes, yes,” said the.dogtor, ** All my. brethren 
agree with me. A change is ‘theAhing, ..Let Migs 
Seymour take him abroad—e cha will, do. ber 
gvod—and we engage that they will ‘both. come back 
oe well ag over.” i 


CHAPTER XLV. 
‘We eft Revben—or Arthur, 94 his. co 


the new world knew him—alone, eae ba oat aay 


clue to'the whereabouts of ‘his frien 
alias Walter Wildair. 
SWhile-the fermer stood ruminating over the d 


scouring across a plain with: the lithe figureof th 
weseued uaiden -before him, -and:the sptting e 
gleaming in his rear. 


able thad; mm iw the* direction.~indicated - 


body of the cowardly’ fossicker, his, friend ale 


rT" 2,» 
end expected each - Oe eda it soo ie hows 
ethe homizon, but no Arthur pio! 8 wher 
appeared, and at last, bewildered aud aaxious, Lord | of the farm ?’’ 
(raven, $uened.aside.to. a ravine whieh. commanded ‘The gitl 
a view of the plain, and rare earefully lifted 


atal wart. frame, npon 


the from the saddle taitha: 


A wild stream, turning,to s torrent tittle lower 
down, xan through the rayine, edilord Graven; 
eager baste, filled his.sombrera..with svater, 


and Dethed the face of hig charge. 


After a few minutes the pale lips took a'dash.ef | to-night, and he felt anxious. 


colour, and opened to allow a faint sigh. 
Then a pair of violet eyea. turned, 
apom the fgce of her preserver, and \ 3 
™. 


Only for an igatant, the next, as if in. er 


the look of dread, 
into his, and quietly ha slipped a little brow. 


ii are 


groom with a brougham to fetch one eed 
here. He should have arrived by this bs 
shank out of | 


aon | 


Zou thins ho wil gon ovo ie Rarntpein, of | 


Hie own dark, true eyes; filled slowly, and theq 
re 


<— an impatient gestare he drew his hand across 
em, 

“You are better,” he said. 

/ ~ nodded, then raised her head on her arm, and 


Jong way s ? she shuddered. “The 
fossi | net near P 

“MN in’ thirty mailes,” said Lord Craven. 
“You are quite safe, quite,” he added, signifi- 


cantly. 
She looked: up J 
“You saved 
aingle-handed. I 





“ ie | Lord Craven, desisting from 
his occupation of gathering dry twigs for his fire, 
to look up, at her beantiful face,and to wonder. 
ot he:had ever seen more wonderful a — 
that which flewed,in 9, xippling etaeam, adew 
her shoulders. 

y we oh you feel faint--hungry 2°” 

o—yes,” she said, 

anxious toeat, Poer Johu—and 
And she cried again, quietly. 
“They ,are dead; I saw them, shot! Oh, dear ; 
wey egeyen wicked men as fossickers allowed to 


“They | y shoulda’ t if I, had my. will,” sgid Lord 


He -4it tthe fire as; he spoke, and: drew from ;his 
wallet a few shices’of dried meat which, with a skill 
ao te oes ired 7 watching Reuben, he bgiled,in 


“Now,” he said, “« you must eat these-‘while I 
taka » look round.’ Texpected to meet avery, dear 
riThegith poked: obedient 
gir ‘talker: a ‘of 
the meat, glanced: upshyly. »§ rs aa 
‘<A. very dear friend a mine who helped—nay 
— neo get clear from'those villains! 


eee eho ih a ot 
dread fell ea: ogg erties J 
{Xiequ riakedboth. 


jap setting down ; 
“ Yea,’ said, Graven 
ever the) ate | and 
worth, and Lam to 


shives 4o save ming," etid 
apps “Yopare English. 


VER, . t and he isthe bat that 

ed-ant.! Ld gimpialh P 
0 -bim near, me iBOW.. 

brea na it ie-ennd 

Gan youdell. eaything about 

» OF gine, % enn ae 


wren pondered. 
o ”» ru t farm 
frend ha Sry ee yonde niet bat mar 9 
pe mw ym — ay ae Lord Craven. a 
Lord. aie modded. 
Tt would be quite impogsible to reach thas hayen 


He glanced atthe girl, and be 


sadness which had alread 
ode y tarn eet nd 


used was she to 4g 
ply dasa 2 to harass h her. mar FP 


said Lord Craven, ‘* I 


* No,’’ she said. 








“them,” she said, “ “you are ; 
know 


= 


ned the look, of 


“ Tf we cannot regch yopr Sheng farm, ight,” Always 
- =n . will ma ke up a iain dee eae those I have loved, but an inexorable fate pete - 
Lord Craven could, and. had, ridden up tom five | wiltmakea wal of the nouk wad tiene io chee Sopens one 
pound battery, but a woman’s—and a beantifa} | You are not afraid?” he asked, gently. 
— ‘were an artillery uot to be. re “ Father & ig.cate, Sabie bé | lead, “It 
bask. to-morrew, and send ia search of me; iam Eheve-deltvered que bal of 1 ty my partners, And 


“You havea kind heart, and know how to show 
gratitude,’ murmured Lord Craven. ‘“ Thereis no 
need to fear, you areas safeas if you were under 
your father’s roof. 
And then arranging his coat near the fire, so that 
she might recline comfortably, he drew the saddle- 
blanket 6ver her and made up the fire. 

he away to a little distance, and laid 
game, returning in about.a quarter 


‘with a smile, and 
pigeons, and so the 
work preparing 





















Pb eld, “T am so glad!’ 

= he ‘with a sudden pleasure. 

i ; it must be so nice to be rich, because you 

can go to En appt. You will go, of course ?”’ 
“Y—es—I don’t know!” he said. “Have you 

any wish to see England, then ?” 

** Of course!” she said, opening her eyes. ‘‘ Ev 

4 one has; oh, every one; I do aie to hear about 

ith Will you tell me whét it is like ?”’ 

Lord Craven léoked-slightly astounded and floored, 


hejes 
with. a eat an. tae || but he tried to describe something of English life, 


and she lis with grave, wondering, eyes... 
Then at last-herose. 
“T will go and see thatthe horse is safe,”’ he said, 
“and light your fire undeF the cliff, You will want 
some rest, and in the merning we can start. You 
must not be en we shall be sure to find some 
a EM thi ith bal 
~alin at) z. a 
When: ia pcg he Te fol that “ had slippad 
jo upon his .coat, and bed fallen.aslpens her 
tn covering her nck wa hand, aad her jw of 
her neck and shoulders: like , 


ne a reverent-touch he drew the ‘blanket aver 
her, and treading lightly, made his: way ’to “fhe 


iat its side-hepaced thro gig 
pm tin ele Aetrlon "aldon wondering Retro gh 


Sovak cee Tasted for ove ron 


CBU PTERLSLVI. 


Leaving Lord Ogaven mounting gute over she 
slumbers of the young life he had rescued, let yg ra- 
turn to Reuben and jis fortuges, 

‘ Her stood beside his horse, the, possessor of, im- 
mense wealth, aif 6f which, it is scarcely too m 
to say, he would have, paid, for the assurange heat 
Lord Oraven, his [est comrade, wag safe and 601 

“fhe two peng? daring the Pars t ad 
wor together, and ill-luck, 

} fond: raat shown gn_ affection ta 
trendy for h other which, was almost, {ra- 


year bitterly, then, did Reuben sigh as he.mountéd 

his steed, and « emile which was the perfection of 

that ypoens which, a man whom. Fate hag served 
was upon his lips, as he muttered : 

thas! ‘Death robs me of my friends and 


ting the floger of derision, sa: 

* Begone, outcast, and alone! Now, whither ¢ 
Igo? This gold sveighs npon me "like a, load, of 
it makes ftevlf « fetter, for Iam not free 





they— where are they ?”* 
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————_— ee . — =, 
Letting tie swine Seqogn hetero neck, he. re; 
signed i oh, reverie. 

The port sates ben oe through the undergrowth 
for remy? ery 3 ame at ine as) darknegs ;fel), ocon- 
eludi at © ) 5 
simnding etosk etillphbremn ssp itevhoed. witha, WA 


neigh. line 
Tk roused himself, and madg prepera- 


tions for a night’s bivouac. 


‘These were soon. campleted. and. with that fer- 
ility of resource which.ig, the diggers’ pi "7 
be comms barr oth Re 
8 reyoiver,@ rouga,, ny 
picketing the horse; near ab, -hand,,, xebired fo his 


blanket. ‘ 

Acaroely tbree,hopra had, when dawn broke, 
and, — with, she firat, he-set out, on,.bis 
pur poseless jourgey. j 

A recerd of the.week's torsuons.progtass. would. be 
monotonous. ‘ i 

Lhe solitude ,waa, intense... To the, horse;,alane 
could he speak. and the sound of his, voice startled 
himself as, mach.as it,did the animal. 

Towards the end.of the, seventh day he bad made 
some approaeb ta, she outskirts of the; great digging 
district, and pneonsciaualy-was p Abe 

In this neighbourhood night fossickers..sbqunded, 
and neevaeevanie sansgellanes cen yeries was riding a 

bh jam neat perilend . ; 
ag Hark » mi ta. baguted the outskirts of the 
digging statiqns.in the hape ofsplundes, end,ontyages 
of the most fearful kind dad, been pempasrated by the 
recklesa outeasts and,eeum of Burope. ' 

Not enly property, butdiberty and dife themselves 
were in danger, and the colonial papers werecinl|, af 
horrible: stonies,,ofneapture, toxture, and, ,axtorked 


ransoms. 

So. skilfaily.-.were the various, robberies, cerried 
through thatothe shiewes bad, hitherto . | blag: 
hands of the trained and momnted..aaloniel jpolice, 
and it wes rumoured that, ouetgeng, led by aumau 
called Black Dell, had captured sand offered; fom ran 
som no less than a score of unfortunate diggers and 
travellers, and had amassed :plunder-te the.amountiof 
one: hundred theveand.pounds. 

Through the wildé haunted .by these. merailess. 
ruffians Reaben goede, unconscious and, fearless, and 
it was mot.until his ,horse, wheseeagacity, was ic- 
markable, had skied sat, the remaias; ofus, aamp? fine 
that Reaben discovered hie proximisy 1) homes kind 
again. i 

On the seventh eveving/he,was riding daww a 
small valley, thinking of)drd Graven and trying 
vainly, to. appprese \the .eemersickness whieh was 
rising in his: bosom, whem hie horae started. elightly; 
sot up bis earspsandsenified shoonin witha harp, ini 
quisitive shake ofthe. bead. 1K 

. Before,!Reuben, aouldyde: more than itighten the 
rains, asbharp repent tang out on the.clear air, and! 
a bullet whizzed threugh. his; shit) sunburntigom~ 


brero, 
quick; movement she ‘threw: himself flat 








/With a 
upon the horse’s neck, and dashed, as was his: wont, 
straight for the spot, whence thethia:curi: of emoke 
which followed: the xepert bad-risen. 

‘With his revoluer drawn: and.aendy andshis bowie: 
‘knife closaiat:hand, Renbeudaghed into. the: bush. 

_ Not # saub.was to:be seen, and. ashe isab bolt ap» 
Tight inchis.eeddle: he felt: with a grim ifierceness: 
thet. his minntesuwere: pembered, that. addzen re-: 
volvers were pointed at him, and were waitimg, but: 
some movement on his part as a signal to fire, 

Not a muscle of his tanned face displayed this 
fenling, and as he gat calm gud expegtant, he might 
have sat for a study of “Courage” personified. 

UNo attack: came, whd,idetormitted-to-put an énd-to 
thesuspense, he stid@enly-taised bie revolver. and 
ape the bush, 1 

‘dn.aninetert.a dozen men had sprang up; appa~ 
prey d érom:-the’ bewels of the earth, Fated Wedtocrsee 
q tis 


‘His revolver was dashed upon the ground, a band: 
was slang round his face,-@itd # dol oknife was: 
Significantly 1aid brendways across-hisithront. 

Thetwitighs- suddealy ‘had grown ‘inte-darkness,' 
sat ue wesc the somd oF nt steel! 

‘that his ‘captors tighted' 

theis¢orehes. © - so ¢ 

He was borne ‘along >Hi fok? for-some moments ' 

por a thrown~upon the-greund, with one word of 
‘ - 

“Silence!” o4 

He deemedsit best toebey; end lay on’ -his‘elbow. 
silentand motioniess. 

His eaptors them» withdrew, and-apparently held 
on animated conf o¢of whieh the words “ scout,” ’ 
\ aeyi" ‘Schap in» advange,’ fell across Renben’s 


Somewhat puzzled to aveount for the: mysterious 





initiative by .jaering the, 2 from his, eyes, 
pr sap silat wade t pa guna sat beside him 
with: pepelars | When ne of the gang ap: 
prosched. ag WP 4 , 

“T.want afew sords with zon,” he gaid, * Add 
first—no humbug, for. we ange, your-how many, aré 
you, and:bayy far aceyyou Of ?”” 

Reuben smiled. f 

 f§In the fingt plane, friend, you henpipe advantage 
of me, for I have not the honour of your acquaint, 
ance, ..In. the nd, wA aren net » pumerans,cam- 
pany; anh ne ; spit tts <A Js eth by 

1 Sa + We are Lonee rom, ere yo 
ftacd wie 

The, man smacked;his revolver against his head 
significantly. ; 

** Come,” he said, roughly, \that,won’t. go down, 
L give you twowninutes to own up where, the rest of 
your hated vegnpents are;,on pn And he clicked 
th of Qt. 

p saove ay near. An intense silence neignad, 

. Reuben smiled seorufully. 

st mh understand your question, and I dont 
gare..to, .Jind.the, catechiam, and blaze, away, my 
friend.”” . And.hé half rose. 

(Thia. movement saved hig life, for ,his;interlocutor 
fired on the,jinstant, and the; bullet. passed Reuben’s 
oar. ; 

»With a sexege growl Reuben tore tha bandage 
sg ayea, and .madeong spripg at the figure be, 

e Qin, 

.A,capfugion, short.and sharp, reigned, apd then 4» 
feaniul, silence, more.awful ,still,. ag, the; stalwart 
figure, crushed..to\the earthy leeked, up; at a dozen 
bowie knives thixeting for,hig blood. 

They poised, they almost descended. 

MStop !” eried a.,veice,,at,the » sound:yof.,,which 
Reuben’s heart leapt. ‘! Murder!—a,thousend de- 
mons! .What.are you doing ? .Give, me a.torch! 
By, Heaven !.1 thought.so !’ 

_ And, the .speaker, a, short,.stampy. man,) made. a 
clean..sweep with jhis torch, before .whieh the 
murderous knives, evattered, like .gbaff, and then the 

| nesoner flung himself, down: and; shoek the prostrate 
| man’s band, 

“ Why, you darned idiots, it’s' /Arthary-old, Grim}, 
| Heaven and:easth! ; Another, minuteand you'd have 
carved him !” 

Arthur! Grint!” eeheed. a score, of voices, as 
the, ,terches, flaghed:round, the.eaptive ‘Se. it ie! 
Shakebands, qld man! | Why. didn’) you\speak, up ? 

| By Jove! we might have .knows.it was'pou by, your 
confounded, cpolagss!. Weicome » Y And, 
,amidst a thopgand expreasions,.of gopdwill .and 
| pees Renben nose: and mag berbe and hustled sto 
\ re, ' 

And then, with em: mug bf «fiquonoins his strong), 
| steady band md sazrounded hy the cagerand carious 
(group. be told.tbem something oh, his adventures. 

‘s. We’ ve had no-luck, or rathes we've: had good and 
jhadduck,’’ saidene, somewially. ‘!\When aren leit 
| you im the, gorge-—or,,meore prepenly: speakingy you 
| left, us-=we made for:Ballazat, workjag on cuyraad, 
| No luck tillowe.got.to the eld station, eai-thep Jen 
|here hit apomm big find, nd) we spread -outuand 
| werkediit.  Lgoteome luck then;.and altogethenwe 
| were doing pretty well,:and uwasumishing yowswere 
jamongstus, when one night. old: J em svasemissing 
| When the; grog, came ronad. 1:Some of, usihetseon 
\ ir going down to the canteen,.and there wamas end 
tof him. 
| |. 4 Well) weseapehed round amd.sent out parties of 
| two..days, and: then made jmp our minds the old; 
| {plow bad tumbled down-one of the old shafts... T wo 
| miggh te editer wards.a, strange: fellow: rides inte.camp: 
;9ed asks herd.aud brave forthe captain. 
| tI mpeaqnd tbdlde bimlif havwanted: to: know.any~ 
jthinge:]’d: telkichim, vamd) he i suys, . cool vasa 
|| Cuemm ber : ‘ 

) $4 ari «1 We've gat.one 0’ your mates, by: 


|the name o’ Jem; qnd\if, J donit teke:baek:two hun~ 
| dred pounds! watth.o’) gold they'il.shoot him, .I’vé 
| go6.til] sunrise tq morrow,’ 

“Qar, boys: wasmp end ‘at; bimiia.acmiaete, but 
jhe wouldn't.cooidown: pt allpanud he says, says he: 
|‘My name’s»Black'l'ell, and i{harax.domes tome 
|Your mate-wilh-be soested.at. aislow fire.’ 

“(What owas ito bé.done?) Why, only. oneithing 
{We arranged that I was to take the nuggeta+«fnlk 
| weighte-to: the rocking stono»at. Devil's Gang, and 


“| leaye:it there for:half aw hour, and then Jem was. te 


tbe delivered up. 

“I went in the night, pitel dark, end teoki the 
ransom, and.sure enokgh, halt an hourafter I'd. put 
\it on the stone, I wentack aud foundold Jem sitting 
\there. blindfolded, and Ithought at the time hewas 
worth three times4he money.”' 

Here all eyes were directed ina kindly stare and 





jsmilo at modest Jem,iwhosat<puffing at his pipe in 
ul.sileace, 


couduet ofthe fossitkers;‘he was-ebout to take the | baek{ 


jthem from venting their 


“ Well, you'see,”’ said George, cheerfully, ‘‘ that 
about'ele us Out,.and they, as we'd w d* the 
¢laim dry, ws moved ‘on’ here. Some of us ‘see you 
riding ‘along sé“boli, aod’ the new clap~a mate 
who'd joined as after you “left—thought’ that yon 
‘just he’ Black Ted;, and fired! ‘on yoo. “You know 
poche ‘Have some more liquor, and tel) us your 
uck.” 

. ene filled his ng and ong ty a silent toast, all 
roun en,,,sectetly enjoying, ticipation ‘the 
delight of his honest tte Count, 

“Mine's too long w story, and too‘slow, I'm afraid. 
[ve told you about finding and losing my comrade, 
aud now I’ve got to.make my official report.” And 


he drew his-may from hia pocket ag’ lie spoke. “I 
hope ‘I’'ve*dohe my’ duty, aud if the luck’ hasn’t 
been sq good as I could have hoped you won't blgme 
me. 


“No, no, never mind. Glad to see you, back,” 
they murmured, heartily. 

** Thankg, thanks,’ said Reuben, not unmoved. 

Then he said suddenly, with # pleasant smile : 

““Where’s the grumbler.” 

The man who had made his departure so unplea- 
sant put his head forward. 

“TIT suppose you mean me,” he gaid, amidst a 
general laugh. “TI told you you wouldn’t do much 
up in the hills. \Didn’t) say go?” 

“You did,’’ said Reuben, “and so it’s only fair 
that you should be the first, to be disappointed. 
Phere’s the luck, and you shall be caghier and. ac- 
sountant.” And so saying, he unbuckled his pre- 
cious belt-and: dropped jts-balky weight nto the 
man’s haud, 

There wag, profound silence for a moment, then a 
sharp, deep of delight: 

*“ Harrah for old Grim!’ 
~“ Hush, bush !,, You’ll, have: the fossickers ‘scent 
it soon enough without grying  ‘Lally-ho!” said 
George, .warningly ;.and eagerly, he ripped up the 
belt and ponnad ont the precious lumps before the 
crowd of excited and enraptured eyes. 

Then Reuben. drew from his boats; from, his; deep 
pockets, fram the lining of his hat, from all kinds of 
hiding. places. about. his elothes, , compact, heavy 
paakeig.ob.geld dust.and modestly added them to the 

ap. 

“Thaw s)® sample,’ he said, “of what jies up 
yonder for. these. wha like to.climb:for it.” 

Only the wise fear of announcing their. sudden 
wealth to the prowhing.digger-thieves pe vented 
enthusiasm in loud 
hurrahs, 

As it was, they crowded round their pioneer and 
} wrung his hand, and presged the grog upon him. 

{He was theif bero, their good fortune, and had a 
jtngdom been -at their disposal they would have 
;Ctowned him- despotic mogarch on the spot. 

(Bhen ‘they. drew apart in a hasty, conference, 
{George ‘coming forward in a few minutes after- 
}wards’with stnmbjing words, earnest and eager. 

* “Arthur, we've talked it over, and we're all of 
johe mind=“Grombler and all. ‘This here find be~ 
) longs to -you, every ounce of it,and. yours it shall 
1b! "We won't; tench it. “You found it, and you’ve 
;pat' ys on tothe spots where we can find it for our- 
\selves. "We're off to-morrow, and you can go with 
us; byt this here is yours, and as spokesman I lsys 
\it-at-your feet.” 

” Reuben’s. face flushed, and Mie vate wontnet 
\slightly as h ed the honest fellow’s hand. 

« No. 00," een firmly. ‘‘However much I 
kmight waht gold I'd give the whole of it for such 
}dyother night as ghis No, the half of it is yours, 
and I will not touch ap ounce. more than my due, 
i Your trust in me is worth more than the other half, 
and, hey ay my heart, I thiuk it more precious than 
h tlie wholé,’’ f : 

. And, though, they, talked and pressed it on him 
they could pot, prevail upon him to accept more 
than the share he had bargained for, and at last, 
very reluctantly, George made the division. 

“Then, sleep being impossible, they gathered 
roundy (4 ‘tire eagerly: canvassing their prospects, 
and planning out their route from the chart which 
Reuben had drawn forthem. ; 

‘The dawn broke., Reuben hadtretched himself 
to sleep in one of the oe and preparations forde- 
i ne; sbuaily, in, band. 
ee tess ons the last unstruck, and the 
gang were waiting in groups-reluctant to wake bim 
) yet eager to start. ; 

Presently the, curtein,swuag aside, and he stept 
\out.calm.and.amiking,: to break the news that.be did 
jnot accompany them! 

A stare of ;aataniawment and wad marmur of 
\désappointment, follewed: by a volley of persuasion. 

But,all.to ne paxpose. Simply and.qvietly Reuben 
jtold them that hewwaerich beyond all he could 
jwish, and that—“then be pevsed. “‘ Friends,” be 
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said, after a moment’s silence, “‘two things preven 
me from making one of you. I’ve more money than 
I waut, and I’ve lost a friend that I must find 
before I can get any satisfaction ont of nuggets or 
dust. You've got the chart, you know the way. 
The world’s small, and we shall meetagain. I won't 
gay good-bye, believe me, for you'll find me here- 
abouts ”"—— then he stopped again, and an uneasy 
feeling shot through him, “unless I get too home 
sick to stay. Good-bye, George, Jem,’ and with a 
hasty but hearty hand-shake, he made his, fare- 


well, 

All that they could do was to press upon him such 
weapons as were necessary for parting gifts, and to 
send him on his way with a hearty cheer and a 
genuine rough gratitude, 

As the gang marched towards the hills, Reuben 
rode slowly towarde Ballarat, drawn thither by a 
secret impulse which, as usual, guided his restless 


steps. 

5 his waist was the half of the treasure 
which he had, after months and months of weary 
toil, torn from the bowels of mother earth. 


(To be continued.) 








A SILENT WOMAN. 


Ina popular novel a woman is introduced who, 
being mortally offended, declared she would never 
speak again. Critics pronounced the incident un- 
natural and impossible. It was neither; for here 
we have the fact on which the incident was founded. 
Madame Rignier, the wife of a law officer at Ver- 
sailles, while talking in the presence of a numerous 
party, dropped some remarks which were out of 
place, though not important. Her husband re- 
primanded her before the whole company, Saying : 
“ Silence, madame; you are an idiot!’’ The lady 
immediately subsided, She lived ‘twenty or thirty 
years afterward, and never uttered a single word to 
any living soul, not even to her children. A pre- 
tended theft was committed in her presence, in the 
hope of taking her by surprise, but without effect ; 
nothing could induce her to speak. When her con- 
sent was requisite for the marriage of any of ‘her 
children, she bowed her head, and signed the con- 
tract; and even when she died she merely sighed 
** Adieu.”” 








SUNKEN TREASURE, 


THEY are at work again on the sunken frigate 
“Hussar,” at Hell-Gate, New York, She is 
supposed to contain five million dollars in gold 
brought over during the Revolutionary war to pay 
King George’s troops. In the hazardous attempt to 
past Hell-Gate she struck a rock and went down with 
seventy American prisoners on board. Attempts 
were made to get possession of the sunken treasure 
by the British Government in 1794, and by a com- 
pany formed in 1819, but the appliances then in 
vogue were not equal to the difficulties to be en- 
countered. Over twenty years ago the New Eng- 
land Submarine Company was organised with this 
object, and more recently the Frigate Hussar Com- 
pany, which united with the other in the work. 
Three years since they suspended operations, which 
have now been resumed with improved machinery. 
So far they have only succeeded in obtaining the 
bones of the drowned American prisoners and a 
number of warlike mementos of the wreck. It 
appears that the ballast of the vessel lying above 
and around the treasure has been converted by the 
action of the waves into a compact mass, which has 
to be drilled or blasted before the prize can be 
reached, and the engineering difficulties presented 
by this particular locality are very great, 








THE STAR OF HIS DESTINY. 
——< Qe 
CHAPTER III, 


Morap Bry laughed at the news, and said with 
& Sheer: 

“They shall meet the doom ‘they deserve—not ‘a 
man shall live to tell the tale!’ 

“That may be the fate of your own forces,’ I 
observed ; ‘‘as for me, if they storm the city, I shall 
hope to escape.’ 

“Think you Claude Arnaud will rise from the sands 
of the desert, to snatch my prize from my grasp ?” 
he asked, in his most sarcastic tone, for he had re- 
peatedly assured me you were dead,” 

“ And did you believe him, Zoe?” 





‘1 feared it was true, and when your troops began 
to storm the city, I went up to the terrace on the 
housetop; with some of the jewellery my benefactor 
had given me for attending her when she was ill, 
and which I considered mine, I bribed one of my 
waiting women to let me pass.” ’ 

* The Mameluke would not have allowed you the 
liberty.” 

“Oh, no! yonder door’s barred on the other side 
with iron.” 

“Aud yet, Marad Bey taunted me when we met 
on the battle-field, by declaring that you were watch« 
ing the fight, as if you had learned to care for him, 
aud pray for his success,” 

“False mab,” oried Zoe, her foot beating an 
impatient tattoo; “‘I went there to gaze with my 
whole soul in my eyes at your troops. I love my 
country; but I hate one, at least, of its defenders, 
and amid your ranks I looked for you!” 

“Did you, recognise me before the town was 
surrendered 2” , 

“‘T fancied I did, but I was by no means cer- 
tain; the battle was ao terriffic, the rush of the 
horses so swift, and the clash of your weapons so 
incessant, I could not long keep any of you in 
sight. Still, when shouts of,'‘Cairo is lost! the 
city is surrendered to the Obristians, and our war- 
riors lie wounded and dead, or are fleeing for their 
lives,’ I began to hope the hour of my deliverance 
was at hand. I thought you might be living, and 
I called a Nubian slave who had seemed to be 
friendly to me, and gave him the ring, and a mes- 
sage which he was to deliver to’ you if you were 
alive, and if not, to Napoleon himself. I should 
not bave dared troublé you, had it not been for your 
promise,” 

“Mon Dieu! I told ‘you ofcé I would spill the 
last drop of blood in my veins to serve you, dear 
lady, and I repeat it to-night. | Henceforth you 
are free, for I left Murad Bey dead on the battle- 
field. He charged upon me with frantic fierceness, 
and after’ a short cowflict, fell. His loss carried 
confusion into the ranks of the Mamelukes, and they 
retreated in wild disorder, leaving us masters of 
their camp and city 5 even your guard fled at our 
cheérs of ‘Victoire!’ ” 

He paused, and then continued, casting a keen 
glance around him: 

**Your Mameluke lover must be a perfect Cra- 
sus, for he has a regal home, and when I entered 
I wondered why its magnificence has not dazzled 
you, and made you accept the Bey.” 

“Sir stranger, you shall see how I value these 
baubles he has heaped upon me—look !” 

Rising from her seat, she hurried to the window, 
and taking off her rings and bracelets, flung them 
down into the court-yard, adding : 

* Daily, since my stay at the palace, I have 
thrown his hated gifts to the pavement beneath, 
and the next morning my waiting-woman was sure 
to replace them. ‘I'hey have brought me fruite, 
flowers and wine, but I would not touch them ; 
ouly a few drops of water have passed my lips 
during the four days of my imprisonment.” 

“Brave girl!” cried Arnaud; “ you are worthy 
to wear the cross.and star of the Legion of Honour! 
But it is higu time you should use the freedom 
which we have restored you; come forth with 
me into the garden, for.you have nothing to fear, 
and I am yearning to give you a glimpse of my 
heart,”’ 

Zoe's cheek flushed, and taking his’ proffered 
arm, she passed through the galleries leading to 
her chamber, and descended the staircase, nor did 
they pause till they gained the gardens, where she 
had seen her captor pacing, tall, grim, and immov- 
able as the stoue sphinx. How shall I paint that 
garden: where eternal summer seemed to reign? 
with its royal paims, towering tawarisks, and 
pomegranate and orange-trees, heavy with bloom— 
its wealth of roses of every hue, from the softest 
flush to a deep crimson ; its lotus flowers and rare 
lilies, rising here and there like a pale vestal, bear- 
ing a pure c:nser of! perfume; ite fountains catch- 
ing the moonlight in their spray ; its still pools, by 
which the Ibes slept, its Turkish pavilions, its 
mimic pagodas, and the fairy-like caiques moored 
here and there along the banks of ‘the artificial 
streams. 


For a few moments she walked on in silence, 


but at length the girl murmured, while tears of joy 
gushed into her lustrous eyes ; 

** It is sweet to be iree!’’ 

“As to me there could not have been a plea- 
saunter deed than to save you, lady.” 

“But, monsieur, before you leave me to-night, I 
have a favour to crave, and I scarcely know how 
to ask it.” 

**Parblieu! What can it be ?”’ 

“Restore me the ring I was obliged togend you 








in order to secure my safety;’ and she extended 
her little hand, not, however, daring to meet his 


“Zoe, déar ‘Zoe, if I could believe that you would 
learn ‘to value it for the giver’s sake I would uot 
exchange places with ‘any man’ who-walks the 
earth.” 

The maiden did not speak, and he went ‘on, as he 
sank at her feet, : 

“ Here I kneel at the confessional, and you shal) 
be my confessor, Till I saw you, T laughed when 
my comrades talked of love at first sight; but then, 
my whole soul was revolutionised—! felt that I had 
met my life’s good genius ; and when I rescued you 
from the Mameluke warriors and parted with you 
soon afterward, it cost mea keen pang to leave you. 
That night, when the camp fire burned low, and our 
mep, with the exception of the guard and Bona- 
parte, I sat in my tent ‘penning # brief record in the 
little diary I always carried about me.”’ 

Again he stopped, and his' mauly face grew still 
more earnest as he resumed : 

‘*Zoe, from the hour of our meeting at the memor. 
able harvest of roses, you’ve been the star of my 
destiny, following me up the Nile and over the desert. 
I love you as no man ever loved before, | am certain 
—as I never dreamed I should be capable of loving, 
Do you return it, Zoe—do you care for the: ring 
because it is associated with memories of me, or asa 
pledge that can insure your persoual safety.” 

** For your sake,’” was the low reply. 

‘A thousand blessings: on-youl’’ exclaimed tho 
young man, fervently; “Heaven can bring no 
greater happiness in life than to have that assurance 
from your lips.” 

Ae he spoke, he drew her towards him. His lips 
quivered on her brow, and the next moment the 


‘family ring of the Arnauds was restored to its place, 


and the young officer murmured, in a voice rich and 
musical with tenderness : 

*Let it be henceforth a seal of our betrothal, 
and may it never be removed till it is exchanged for 
a wedding-ring.’’ 

Thus their troth-plight was given, 

At length they parted; a French guard was 
stationed around the palace of'the missing Mame- 
luke, and every precaution taken to hold the city. 

In the still watches of the night, Zoe awoke from 
the first slumbershe had enjoyed since her capture ; 
what sent a richer carpation to her cheek, aud made 
her eyes dance with joy ? 

Warbling up through blossoming thickets, and the 
rose trained over the lattice, 

Springing from the couch, Zoe wrapped a rich 
cachmere shawl about her, and listened till the last 
faint thrill bad melted away, and then a spray of 
orange blossoms rewarded the singer. 

While their cup of bliss wae mautling high, Jean 
Duchene, the officer to whom I have before aliuded, 
was plotting to dash it from their lips. 

He had followed Arnaud to the palace, and had 
ma and listened in the gardens till his rage knew 
no bounds, 

** Betrothed to her!’ he sneered, as they disap- 
peared. “Pauline’s love to be thrown away for an 
unknown girl like that, whu would disgrace the proud 
blood of the Arnauds ; but it will go nard if 1 cannot 
thwart them! Murad Bey has already been restored 
to consciousness by his friends, who were removing 
bm for burial, and I willsee that he again secures 
his prize.” 


CHAPTER Iv. 


Tux Chateau Duchens was one of the finest old 
family seats in the province, where it was situated, 
and had more than once been sketched by travelling 
artists in search of the beautiful and picturesque. It 
was built of grey stone, and in the Gothio style of 
architecture, aad superbly crowned the hill on which 
it stood, commanding the magnificent view from its 
high turrets and battlements, 

he broad park qawept from the chateau even to 
the banks of a river immortalised; in Byron’s Childe 
Harold; nothing could have been lovelier or more 
romantic than its clumps of grand old trees, haunted 
by the birds of France, its sunny glades, its. fairy- 
like summer-houses, and the lake, of which the eye 
could catch the sudden glimpses through the foliage, 
with the white swans dipping their snowy breasts io 
the blue waters. 

Within the chateau was not less imposing than 
without; the hall was panelled with oak, carved a8 
only French artisans can, and hung with branching 
antlers and suits of armour ; and the drawing-rooms 
aud chambers, furnished with the cumbrous splendor, 
which marked the time of Louis Quatorze; but the 
rooms appropri to Pauline, the only daughter and 
the pride of the family, looked as if the marvels of 
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more modern art had been carefully. gathered there. 

No tapestry draped the walls, no thick curtains 
swept over the windows and the antique bedsteads ; 
no ponderous chairsand sofas were to be seen in her 
especial dominious—all was light, airy, graceful, and 
the luxuries of her apartment told that every wish 
had teen ratified. 

It was on a September morning, that the Contesse 
Pauline sat in her dressing-room, leaning back against 
the cushions of her easy-chair, like some idle queen, 
gazing at ber princely heritage. ‘ 

She wore a bine brocade negligee, secured at the 
waist by a heavy girdle, which her brother had sent 
her from the East by a courier, who had been de- 
spatched to Frasice soon after the taking of Alex- 
andria. 

Her hair was carelessly gathered into a loose silken 
fillet, aud her daintily shodded feet rested on a rich 
cushion, while her hands were indolently folded. 

Pauline Duchene was undeniably a beauty and a 
belle; but her loveliness- was of far different type 
from that of the bewildering Zoe, 

She was tall, graceful, stately ; with a fair com- 
plexion, large blue eyes, and a wealth of golden 
hair. 

In fact, she was just the woman to wear nodding 
plumes, or the head-gear of puffs and curls, which 
lent the ladies of that period such 4 stately aspect. 

The expression of her face bespoke pride and 
ambition, and there was iines about. the small.and 
exquisitely chiselled month, that would have told a 
physiognomist my Lady Pauline was not without a 
strong will. 

While she was sitting thus, her pretty grisette had 
been impatiently watching her mistress, and arrang- 
ing and re-arranging the boxes, brushes and jewel- 
casket, With which the dressing-table was strewn. At 
length she approached the lady and said, pointing at 
the clock : 

“Viola, it is already late, and the count will fret 
if the dinner is not served at the usual’‘hour, Will 
it please you to make your toilette ?”’ 

* Indeed, it seems scarcely worth the time it takes 
now,” observed Pauline, 

“ Ah! ma’ameelle, you think there is nobody to 
dress for, since young Count Arnaud went away.”’ 

“No, no—one only meets a few old gentlemen 
i te and as for me, I never care how I 
look,” 

The grisette langhed and murmured ; 

‘* What a fine thiug it must be to have a lover like 
Claude Arnaud—so Liddooms, so noble, so brave— 
even now they begin to call him the pride of the 
Legion, Parblieu! Ido not wonder life does not 
svem the same when he is gone !” 

Pauline smiled sadly, but the artful grisette had 
intended to gain the position of confidante, she was 
foiled this timie, for her mistress replied ; 

‘* Hush! hush! do not. gossip on my affaires de 
coour—it is as much as you can attend to, Jocinthe 
to manage the endless flirtations, in which your 
pretty face involve you. To be sure, when weary 
leagues from Paris, and with no young gentlemen 
to admire, there is not much inducement to make a 
grand toilette; but for my father’s sake, I, will 
dress so a8 not to disgrace his table, aud the place | 
hold as hostess to what few gueste may chauce to be 
present.”’ ; 4 

With these words she rose and swept to the dress- 
iug-table, and in a few. ts her toilette had 
been completed, 

As she rose to her full height and cast a single 
glance at the long mirror opposite; anybody must 
have ackuowledged her a maguifivent woman; the 
features were faultless, aud the faintest possible 
bloom—s flush scarcely deeper than that which glows 
in the opal, tinged her cheek ; but: her face lacked 
the thousand varying expressions, the vivid lights 
and shadows, which lent Zoe her chief charm. 

When she had taken a brief survey of her azure 
robe and the pearls twisted amid her hair, she dis- 
missed thegrisette, and, closing and locking the door, 
began to pace the room. c 

‘Ab!’ she muttéred, “If Claude Arnaud were an 
avowed lover, I should not bea little proud to con- 
fess it; but, strange, strange, he left-me without a 
declaration. “He was tierd, too, for a week previous 
to his departure with Jean, bis comrade in arms and 
brother officer, and yet, though I employed every 
fee my power, I could ‘not bring him to my 

CT) ” 


_ She paused an instant, and then resumed, speak- 
ing slowly aud bitterly ; 

“Jean told me he would assuredly write what, 
Perhaps, be had not dared to speak wiile in France. 
But months dragged by, and no letter has reached 
me, Hark! what is that?” 

As she spoke, she liurried tothe window. . Brissot, 
the steward, was riding up the avenue with a package 








of letters, and her cheek burned and eyes flashed as 
she flew to meet him in the hall. 

“Is there nota letter for me, good Brissot ?’’ she 
ask ed, hastily. : 

** Yes ; my master will. assort them, as is his cus- 
tom‘.and give you your share.’’ And the steward, 
who was punctilious in all matters of etiquette, 
walked into the saloon, where. the Count Duchene 
sat awaiting dinner. 

Laying the letters on the table, he withdrew, 
and Pauline bent over her father, trembling in every 
limb. 

The count, having assorted the letters, passed one 
over to his daughter, who eagerly took it . and 
hastened to read the contents, 

The letter was from her brother Jean, Alluding 
to Claude and Zoe, he said: 

He first saw her the day we landed, and while we 
were on our march to Alexandria, she; with some of 
her fellow-servants, was harvesting roses, and 
Claude was dazzled at once. It must be confessed 
she is wondrously beautiful, but no match for an 
Arnaud, and so I told him when he betrayed such a 
sudden penchant for ter. When TI first wrote you 
after the siege of Alexandria, 1 had hoped that he 
would forget her, but circumstances have combinei 
to increase rather than diminish his interest,,as you 
will soon see. 

“While we were within an earshot of the rose- 
gardens, shrieks startled us, and it proved that the 
girl had been born away by a Mameluke lover. 
Claude set off in pursuit, rescued her from the 
warrior, aud brought her back in triumph. Of 
course there must have been a most favourable op- 
portunity for an acquaintance, an@ when they parted 
he gave her his seal ring—something as Queen 
Elizabeth did the, ring of three diamonds to the 
Earl of Essex, and with a similar promise—that if 
she should need protection during our campaign this 
keepsake should secure it at his bands.” 

Angry tears, fell npon the sheet and blinded the 
reader’s eyes, but she scorufully dashed them away, 
and continued the perusal, 

“When we were on our march up the Nile to 
Cairo, the Mameiuke warrior reappeared with several 
of his followers, and-during the battle of the Pyramids 
I heard him assure Claude the girl was again in his 
power; but when thé beleagured town had 
surrendered and the foe fled or failen on the field, 
this artful girl was the means of bringing him intoa 
most romantic adventure. 

‘©The warrior from whom Olaude had snatched 
her the day of the rose harvest was no less a per- 
sonage than Murad* Bey, and he owned a splendid 
palace in Cairo. Zoe had been held a eaptive there, 
and when the city was surrendered to the French, 
she feared it might’be given up to plunder like 
Alexandria, 

She therefore sent a slave belonging to the Buy 
to our quarters with the ring that had beena pledge 
of protection from Claude. It was given and a mos- 
sage delivered to our dragoman, and he brought the 
servant in. I happened to see and hear what was 
passing, aud followed my comrade to the palace, 
lingering about the grounds till he came forth with 
the lady on hig arm. I overheard the conversation 
which ensued, and when they parted they were be- 
trothed lovers, 

“Oh! Pauline, Pauline, this will be a great blow 
to you, but I have thought it would fall less. heavily 
on you, ma chere, should I disclose it than if strauger 
lips breathed it in your ear, It is the, theme, for 
camp-gossip, and he doubtless intends to bring her 
back to France his bride. or have the rites solemn- 
ised ov reaching Paris, But I will foil him, I have 
sworn it, 

“ The Mameluke Bey, whom he thought dead on the 
field, has been resuscitated by his friends, and in due 
time he shall know that Zoe is vot yet lost to him, 
Oourage, courage, ma sur, al! will yet be well! Zoe 
once beyond Claude Arnaud’s reach, and his beart 
will soon return to you, and | trust I shall yet stand 
gvoomsman at your wedding. 

** It maz require years. to accomplish my purpose, 
but, Pauline, wait, watch aud hope. Adieu, adieu; 
the morning is breaking, aud there is a busy day 
before the graud army, ior we cannot rest on our 
well-earned laurels. JEAN DvucueEns.” 

Asshe concluded her brother’s letter, Pauline sank 
down, and pressed: ber face against the rich blossoms 
of the carpet’in a wild paroxysm of grief. Disap- 
pointed love and wounded pride were struggling for 
the mastery, and never in her ‘whole life: had she 
been so miserable. 

That was her first great ‘sorrow, and as its waves 
surged over her, it seemed for a time as if her heart 
were wrecked aiid the storm. 

From her childhood Claude Arnaud bad been the 
realisation of her ideal ; and when he had fought side 
by side with ber brother, aud returned to his native 


proviuce before setting out on the Egyptian cam. 
paign, her girlish interest deepened into a woman’, 
love, 

As she reflected on her brother’s letter, she sprang 
to her feet, and again dashed away her tears, as if 
the weakness had been a disgrace, 

Her cheeks burned now, her blue eyes glittered, 
and her voice had a strange sarcastic tone, wien she 
muttered ; , 

* Ah! I see the snare into which Claude has fallen; 
he is chivalrous and brave, and she has enlisted his 
sympathies, but when they are effectually separated, 
and he returns to France, he will blush at his absurd 
fancy, aud 1 am certain it will not require years to 
obliterate her memory ; I will wait and hope, and 
trust Jean’s next letter will assure me that she is 
safe under tle protection of her Mameluke lover,” 

While these events were trauspiring in France, 
the grand army were prosecuting their victorious 
marcu through Egypt, and Murad Bey lay a helpless 
sufferer in a residence, to which he had been re- 
moved after the battle of the Pyramids. The dwel- 
ling he now oceupied was not so luxurious as his 
home in Cairo, but was nevertheless fitted up with 
oriental splendour. 

One evening a tull figure, wearing a loose flowing 
robe, and luxuriant white beardand hair, asked ad- 
mission to the gate-way, where a sentinel stood 
scimitar in hand. 

‘Friend,’ he said, saluting the guard with an 
eastern salaam, ‘‘ I would fain have speech with your 
master.” 

‘** Murad Bey is ill—he sees no one except the 
priest and physicians,” 

‘*ITama physician, endowed from my youth with 
miraculous powers of healing, and I have come to 
offer my services—come from a long distance, sir 
sentinel, 

The guard parleyed with him a few moments, and 
then consented to admit him. 

The stranger took his way through the courtyard, 
and having gained the hall within, was conducted to 
the chamber where the Mameluke was lying, flushed 
and restless with fever. 

A small table stood near the bedside, laden with 
flasks and drinking-cups, and the leaves of some 
healing plant were burning in a silver brazier, filliug 
the air with a sweet, balsamic odour. 

There were several slaves in attendance; but 
when the stranger approached the sufferer they 
made way for him and retired from the room. 

Murad Bey inquired from whence he came ; but 
the srenger simply bent low over him, and whis- 
pered : 
¥ ae fancy your mind is diseased as well as your 

y.”” 

“Yes, yes, there is no denying it; these accursed 
invaders have humbled us in the dust—wherever 
Sultan Kebir moves, he carries conquest with 
him, Lut restore me to myself and name your own 
reward,’ 

* And has. no other shadow fallen upon you?’’ 
asked the pretended physician—“ Oh! Murad Bey, 
you have been crossed in love,” 

“Stranger, you must be a prophet—you have 
spoken the truth! I love Zoe, who may fitly be 
called the Queen of the East, with my whole soul, 
and a young Frenchman has twice snatched her 
from me, I faucied | had her safe in my own palace ; 
but after the disasters of Cairo, I understand he 
made love to her in my grounds. Mayhap she isuow 
his wife, aud ready to follow him to the worid’s 
end!’ 

“Nay, nay, not so; you may foil them yet with a 
vengeance of which they do not dream, for they 
beiieve you have been entombed in your fanily 
mausoleum,” 

The Bey started, and-for the first time since his 
illness, raised his head from the pillow without as- 
sistance, 

“Ata, say youso?” he cried. ‘ That thought is 
enough to give me new life; but I had forgotten a 
a cloud again settled on his proud, dark face—* I 
must lie here nobody knows how long.” 

“T see nothing why you may not recoverin a week 
so as to mount your charger, and return to your old 
habits.” 

“‘Stranger,” continued the Mameluke, ‘‘I repeat 
my promise; restore me in seven days, and you shall 
have a princely reward,” 








Harp Stpuy.—Hard study does not of itself 
shorien life, but does of itself tend to increase the 
longevity of man. When bard students die early, it 
may be found that in some way they have fallen into 
the habit of violating some of the laws of nature, or 
began study with some inherited infirmity. The 
pursuit of truth is pleasurable ; it is exhilarating ; it 





is exalting, and promotes serenity, Of all men, 
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natural philosophers average the longest lives. The 
great, the governing reason is, in additidn ‘to the 
above, that their attention is drawn away from the: 
indulgence of animal appetites; their gratifications 
are not in that direction ; hence, they‘ are neither 
gourmands, drunkards, nor licentious, 





WEALTHY BEGGARS. 


— — 


Tue seeming paradox of our title is one that 
every newspaper reader will construe aright: A 
child wonld define a beggar as ‘“‘a poor man in the 
streets,’ and such he is generally supposed to be— 
one who secks the monetary aid of ‘passers-by in 
order to get food and alleviate his condition of 'dis- 
tressed poverty; but in this sense to apply the ap-) 
péllation of Beggar ’’ to the ‘majority of woebegone’ 
and threadbare beings who parade our ‘thorouwgh- 
fares is mote than & misnomer~it is a sympathetic 
distinction most undeservedly applied: 

It is not probable, however; that they themselves 
will quarrel withthe term, notwithstanding that it 
is the very lowest grade in the desvending social 
scale which we distinguish by a nanie; form truth 
their title, in conjanotion with the orafty arratige-' 
ment of their intentionally scanty clothing, which 
produces such marked effeet upon our compassionate! 
sensibilities, forms their stock in trade. To'desig- 
nate them anything but ‘‘ Beggars’’ would’ be to 
reduce their working capital simply to tle-outward| 
accessories of their wonderfully artistic study .of 
facial unhappiness. 

It is no intention of ours to despise that poverty 
which honourably belongs te, the being. whom! 
fortune has deserted and reduced from easy com- 
peteney to a condition of abject indigenee. Sach 
cases commend themselves to our most sincere 
sympathies, and we vonceive that we render them a' 
service by directing attention to that tribe of vag-) 
ranis who employ the garb of poverty to their own 
fraudulent ends, making street almsgiving an un- 
certain and most probably a misapplied act of 
benevolence, and bringing the general custom into’ 
such disrepute that the few worthy supplicants are! 
looked upon with equal suspicion, and genuine ap-! 
peals often go unheeded. 

In fact, indiscriminate almsgiving is the patent 
of mendicancy. 

No one would desire to breathe other'than a warm, 
vitalising breath upon the promptings of charity, 
that it might spread its blessed influence a hundred- 
fold; but the knowledge that so many impostors! 
thrive upon the bounty of the benevolent compels 
us to urge the utmost discrimination in every case: 

This species of rascality is usually deemed to be 
confined to those who are void of all wealth, save! 
ina keen perception for turning poverty to good 
account, which in another sphere would be con-' 
sidered a retiarkable quality, inasmuch as he who 
can use.fortune and misfortune with equal facility 
can boast of talents of no mean order; bub we find 

gars’ frequently possess considerable’ means, 
either gained prior to entering upon theit vagrant- 
age—so that the plea of want is from the outset 
unfounded—or more frequently it is the reward of 
begging successes. 

Nor are the offenders solely to be found’ among 
the plebeian section; as men of good ‘birth are at: 
times discovered in the ranks of the vagabond) 
fraternity; the \infusion of their superior influenee,| 
however, not being potent enough to:elevate the art! 
of medieancy. Of the latter type we may venture! 
an opinion that the world will not again prodtice so 
notorious and extraordinary a characteras Bamfylde! 
Moore Carew, the off-spring, of an aneient and’ 
honourable house, whose varied. professional. skill 
and cosmopolitan depredations earned for him the! 
exalted title of the * Beggar King’’; but it is;not! 
difficult to find many lesser lights, who only give 
to this distinguished star in the degree of their 

navery and impudence. It would be impossible 
to be guided by any rale in discovering where the! 
supplicant honestly pleads for relief ; for the arti- 
fices of the professed beggar are so fertile, their’ 
garb more fickle than fashion, their studied action’ 
and language so plausible-and guarded, and the! 
astute eurining of their whole plan so complete, that! 
they become difficult of detection. 

We lately had occasion to test the veracity of a 
woman having. all the outward form of quiet,te- 
duced respectability, who tearfully pleaded for the 
means to bury her “ poor child,” to save the indigni4 
ties of parochial interference. Our journey with 
the distracted parent led. us to a decent: abode 
where we observed the woman—who had gone. for- 
ward—hurriedly pull down the blind, the token. of 
death within, but met usat the door withan apology 
that the key of the room where the corpselay could 
not be found. Fraud naturally presented itself td 
our mind ; but, acknowledging the dilemma, we pro‘ 
mised another visit to assure ourselves, and passed 
out, casually inquiring of her neighbour if she knew 


the lad in questiéu. The imposture she ‘at ‘once 
proved by pointing out the g archin among half 
a dozen others caperitig in ér, his tittle 
face dispelling the pallor of death ‘with'whith' we 
had already associated him. 

To-day ‘the’ ‘capricious’ fancy of the’ beggar ‘will 
cause him‘to’ don the sombre dignity of & shabby 
clerical costante, and intréducmg himesif at your 
door with the most modest of ; plead with caw 
ting h isy for-your “kind iat dsststanee to’ 
enable ‘him to'ameliorate the sad ‘conditidn of tie’ 


poor and needy of the “ district,” which ‘‘ dist#iet” | -mineh ‘to: 
himself, and | 


— oe and estiniable 
your benevolence is applied accordingly. 

Another guise is that of reduced gentility. Ex- 
quisite: cleaniiness is: here indispensable, aad ‘the 
faded artistocratic apparel—a bargain front a ward- 
rebe dealer’s+in so brushed that the rust of! time 
almost disappears,:and it fairly.polishes, closely 
competiag with the greasy. gloss.ef-his hati, Heed- 
less of hisspeepingyfinger-tops,; which are still in 
keeping with his “ out-at-elbows ”’ character, he also’ 
relies upon his gloves for further effect, as no 
‘“ gentleman ’’ issues forth without. these unmistake- 
able signs. J, 

This “gentleman’’ will at once open fire upon! 
you with a series of doleful jeremiads, and after in- 
dulging in a little family pride, with suggestive 
side-hints anent those shadowy things of the past 
—his fortune and estates—he will inveigh at the 
cruelty of fate. that compels him to suffer the ig- 


honiiny ‘of asking’a favetr, and so on, tle. finale 


being a request for tife‘loan of a flotin, of more, ac- 
cording to his effrontéty. 

These impostors ate two of ‘the ‘superior type of 
beggars. 

Others inhumerable trust ‘solely to working updén 
the tender feelings of the peoplé. The easily ac- 
quired and crnel deception of being lame, halt, or 
blind, is one of the most lazy and rémunerative em- 
ployments of the beggat’s skill. 

The héarts'of most of us' open’ wide to benevo- 
lence when we look upon a deformed fellow-créature ; 
but there are pseudo-cripples in“abumdancs, who 
élicit'that charity which we naturally accord to the 
physieally malformed safferer.: 

Weare apt to look upen a crutch as neee 
supporting a maimed form } but this. is superficial 


and unsafe reasoning, and reminds us.of the astute |! 


observation of the Chinamany whe having “been 
landed: by-a boat rejoicing in the honour of a 
timber toe, which he planted in the water, was im- 
mediately impressed with the fact that all wooden- 
legged Englishmen were reserved for .watermen, 
Wooden legs..do not constitute’ watermen, nor 
crutches lame men. 

Recently we have seen that one enterprising-would- 
be dumb impostor conceived the idea of exhibiting: 
his tongue as prvof positive of sincerity; but un- 
fortunately for him the police.authorities hadeare- 
fully preserved in spirits three other tongues that 
ye belonged to this ingenious individual in former 


ys. 

They certainly belonged to him; but we do not 
mean to infer tuat nature had’ lavished upon him 
a plurality of tongues, for he had merely obtained 
them from the guileless sheep: 

Many, under the pretencé of Vending wares, will 
make that a cover’for their ~ réal ‘occupation ! 
matches, buttons, lace, and such) forming’ the 


cloak. 

Especially ‘shold we avoid a gang of ‘dissipated 
worten, each witha squalling infant in one atm and 
a few worthless and faded flowers it the ‘vatant 
hand, importune estrians for money ima ‘tone 
that is positively sickening in its hypocritical witine. 
A non-compliance ‘with their demands will unmask 
them, for they resort to the sweetness’ of ‘titeir 
natural voive to curse you in execrable language, as 
being most suited to give effect ‘to tneir' vile utter- 
ances. 

‘*T am starving” placarded in front is frequently 
resorted to as an irresistijle appeal; but this 
statement will not harmonise with the fact that 
bread and meat maybe frequently. seen» stowed 
away in odd corners, untouched and not wanted. 
in fact, food, the ostensible eraving, is actually de- 
spised,and would at any :time be: exchanged: for 
beer and tobacco. 





‘Themoney that'these beings obtain is surprising ; |, 


and when the wealth of one more saving the 
rest is discovered secreted in the most unlikely of 
nooks, we are fairly astenished, and to-morrow’ 
throw a penny to the firet beggar that bores us, and 
thus charity helps to support itself, 

it is not the most solitary of occurrénces that.a 
beggar, after his demise, has been found to have 
become possessed of house property of good yalue 
from the proceeds of mendicancy; and we find that 
so flourishing was the business of another, that 
among’ other things it provided him with the capital 
to carry on the nefarious ee Si et extortion, 





and‘when sentented to a‘ just punishoient, “his all 





a 


‘absorbitig concern was for the* interest on: his ad- 
"vances, © 
:* The begging tribes ave also perfectly known to 
each other; and’ their" plans; reduced to a simple 
system, recogaised’ Anformation is im- 
parted to their own kind with the regularity and 
accuracy of commercial business,and henee ‘bene. 
voten imdividualeare periodically waited 


te 





/Omv . »y 

° These! oft-recurting’ ions operate with a 

paralysing force upom Shacktable wptvite, and tend 
acts’ of benevolence. Jo assumie a 


«rigid indifferenee to allappeals seems but the natural 
result of being duped by lazy, worthless beggare who 


prowl about our streets, and alma that are. 
wholly undeserved. 
teen 


PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
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THE DRAMA. 


STANDARD. 
Massas. Dovctass never powrns ne ermine to 
‘pedtite évery drums) actor, good ing: 
of. thetric¢al‘or nrusioal ty whiclnthe: Weet Eat 
nah ae par for the déleetation and off their 
Kast ‘patrons, » The “‘ Octleen Bawa’ has’ been 
trans 


the Baron? asa -withdstipz |)» “The Octoroom’’ and 
“The Irish Tutor” have been also playétty On-the 
21s 'Tom™ Taylor's effective play ¢’Lwixt Ax@rand 
Crown? was: with Mes, | ae the 
Princess E a -eharaoter which thet lady has 
made-her own. » Then a new drama, avowedly taken 
from the French, an honest confession, often omitted 
at West End houses, it is called the ‘Seorét -of 
Roobrune”. Bat. .these are..not; all,  ** The 
Shaughraun’’ is to renew. its Old Drury ray end 
“ All for Her” follows. it in due-course, Here's 
| dramatic pabalum 


£0 last Messrs: Douglass’s 


surely. 
habitues till Christmas brings Jack Frost and the 
pantomime: 

ADEEPHE: 


Bovercautt’s “inttensélyIrtdh “Urania “ Atthh’ no 
Pogue ”’ has been the revival here, and is very likely 
‘ to.keep its place oft the bills” until the close of the 
dramatic in am brings back the‘seasidérs and 
tourists to town. “Arrah na Pogue” Has"all the 
‘Qualities of a stovk-piéve ih its pecttinr chads.” Tho 
Hiterest is‘strong and” ined,”artd ‘tlie ixivitlents 
skilfully interwoven’ ‘Tinid is not fl or 
and episodes that too often do not helper the story. 
There is nothing disdursive*in ‘the ‘plot, whatever of 
wildness thefe'muy be in sonte’ of the’ éhatweters! and 
their speeches. Matter of faee oem renobs' are'worked 
up andinvested with & poetic and pietitred (rad garb 
that seem# both natural and*beeéming: The-notors, 
tod, atthe Adelphi'are at home at! this sort of-play. 
MY. J.C) ‘Willianrton’s ‘Stiawn"is invitsoway a 
model bit in ssebking ‘to wroidl:imi- 
tation of his ‘predectssors’' it” ocbastonally lacks 
breadth ahd wnetdoisness in ite fan) Miss-Maggie 
Moore’sang the well-known wong ‘* The Wearing of 
the Green” with such pathos and feeling asvto’bring 
down warm applaase. - Perliaps the most geiitine 
\guccess wad Mri Shiel Barry's Michact Beeny, which 
deserves the credit of one of the very best assump- 
tious of: the ‘character we ‘have! yet seens Mr, 3. 
Emery: (Coloneb ‘O’Grady), Mr.» W. Terrese- {Bee- 
mish: M’Ooul); Mr. JvG« Shore (Major Coffin), and 
‘Miss Hudspetti (Fanny: Power), deserve compli- 
+} ment. ‘The tuvbuléat and excitable Irish auditory 
| in the-triah scene were amusingly aniinsted, and Mr. 
Ewmery’s part’ of it: was eminently effective, The 
final tablean: of Shaun’s climbing the. tower,’ and 
the change of seene-to moonlight. and the fapoky 
soa-coast, was-a triumph: of stage management an 
| machinery. A: Abearing, the , title: of 
“Orson,” from the pen of Mr. H. P. Grattan, was 
the vehicle for bringing before the public. two very 


Master a onde Mion B Grattan show a remarkable 
aptity.je for.‘ study,” 
in the’ delivery their set sentences; they also 

A Eee Te anny actana 

‘0 onour, toa a ‘ 
ate of the Court of Louis XV., or the G 2a 
Monarque. The piece is neatly written. Miss 
Stuarbplays th» widowed motherof thi two prodosious 
and somewhat pedantic childrén’;'’an@ Ma a 
enacts her husband's father, su old French mary: . 
who. comes‘down tothe cliateau of lis dead son we 
the intention of turning.oat’ Mademe Legread on 
her two children. Mi ' *s santiability, 


combined with her meekness: aud so oni xy 
e peti- 


irresistible graces of the two extra bond 





children, conquer the ster soldier," 
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tions windevenedt the family; and so; mend 
pore well-known! farce: of ** That 


GRECIAN, 


“NBtk: OR Nora,” the: latest negara 
Messrs Conquest and Pettitt, is runn you 

suecests The story és of thectime ofthe Crimean 
war, and is‘full of iucident, comic and ‘sensational, 


et in-villany well by Mr. Nicholls. Miss 
Avitle; Miss Miller, and-Miss Victor lenttheir aid 
to make the drama a great hit. 


a 


THE BRITANNLA, 


Fatser® Accvsep)” a new dratha “by Mr. | 
Grifiths, is the pibee de et (Mrs. 3 | 
theatfe. Its scene is laid in France; and*it has | 
many of the sensational elements so well ‘kriown | 
to the-tnditories across thé Channel: Mr Big- | 
wood,as @ barber, created muth fun}-as @ relief to | 
the more serions and villanous portions of the play 
which in parts called for thé praning-knife, 
which ‘we are happy to ‘say has beet judiciously | 
pire an Teich iece “teow nan | Trish | 
tho: ri @- r 
name  Gea-Gral_Machreo ” is also running’ here. 
It is full’ of plots; heairbreadth eseapes,-.and 
‘other Boucicaultish surprises, so that it keeps the 
interest of the audience alive from the rise of the 
curtain: to the going down thereof. 


ee 


As-there. has been nothing new at the larger 
houses, we have nothing to.note of their doi At 
Covent Garden the Promenade Concerts, eofiducted 
by Signor. Arditi, are in full. swing.-—At the Hay- 
market, with the interjection of an excellent repre- 
sentation of “The School for Scanda}’’ for. the 
benefit of: Mr. Walter, they persevere with “ Easy 
Shaving”? and “London Assurance.’— Af the 
Alhambra they niglitly take “‘Le Voyage dans la 
Lune,” with Offenbach’s ively, accompanimeénts,— 
At the Otiterion “ The Great Divoree'Case ”’ is yét 
on, outliving even the Balham Mystery, aiid is re: 
lieved by the nightly disclosure of “ Mary’s Secret.” 
—At the Marylebone they have been doing business 
we “The Watercress Girl’ and “The Black 

antle.” 

Miss. Exacy Fowxr (Mrs. Pemberton) and Miss 
Leighton ‘are engaged at the QuEEN’s, and will play 


in “ Henry V.”” Shakespearéisto be made eminently | 

spectacular, and a couple of Ballets, entitled “ The 

Falcon. Cnase’’ and “ithe. Twelve Angels,” ‘are | 
vticularised. We shall anon have“ Mysteries und 
iracles,’”’ a8 ini the olden “Coventry pes 

Miss Manta WitToNn Will’ re-open the Prince Or 
Wa es’s. THRATRE in Octobér. 

“ Art For Her,” which has réplated Toole and his 
broad faroe at the Gatsty, is aie By 5 serious “a 
play for a temiperature of 85°'In:the shade. Mr. John | 
Clayton’s “Hugh Trevor,’? however, protliced a | 
powerful effect. The piece, however, must be with: | 


drawn this week, owing to Mr. Clayton’s other. en- || 8 


gagemehts. 








MRS. STRATHMORP’S RECEPTION: | 





Mrs. SrRaTuMoRs sat in her elegant drawing-roor, | 
anxiously watching the vperatiozs of the upholsterers || 


who were hanging her new ¢cuttsins, while her || Piet 
Ww. a) 


daughter Ida, pparently, hed Jittle interest in 
draperies or upholstery, walked up and down the! 
long apartment, repeating to herself, in tones exoep- ' 
So: y low and musical, “ The Rhy aie of the Duchess | 

y. 

A singular daughter to belong to such a mother. | 
Mrs, Strathmore was tall and dark, with the rémains | 
of great beauty if her now somewhat wrinkled and: 
“Herd me 1 i gligé, if 

Her dress was @ siniplé morning he . if any! 
— which Mrs. Strathmore wore coal be called 
simple, 

It had been made in Paris, and was to the last de-! 
gree stylish, 

The laces at her thtoat’ and. wrists were of rare 
fineness and delici¢y—her jewellery antique and 
costly ; yet the whole’ waa worn with sn Bir that 
convinced ‘you that it way only negligé, after all;and: 
you felt at once that Mrs. Strathmore was very’ blasé: 
of thé world. 

Ida Strathmore, ‘on the ¢ontraty, was & freshr arid 
handsome blonde of twenty. ° Her fate, besides béin 
bewutiful, was full of enthusiasm, and from ‘her deep 
violet blue eyes welled tp a constant glow and 
sparkle of pure feeling, which made the strongest 


fef | us will ever know the difference.”’ 


Ida blushed er eye ‘ 
“ Why, mamma,’ saidy # : 
have Renae iy worethe d 
very beaut: dresses. they wi 
y immensely—and I went wheee-y pore ot 


‘ties? One thousand pounds is quite a tittle fortane 








—- contrast to her mamma’s cynical, world. 
w 


edry face. 

“I think, Ida,” said Mrs, Strathmore, “ that 
coléur is just the proper thing for these rooms, That 
tawny shade, too, is really something almost new, If 
the'lace had been a shade finer I should have been 
better pleased ; but, really, one must economisé sonie- 
whére, and nota half-dozen of the people who visit 


** Yes, mamma,” said Ida, and went on with ‘her’ 
recitation : 


“The little birds sang east, the Lise’ birds 
sang west, 
Toll slowly, toll slowly?” 


aes child, do _ atte cones mys y: What 
an: can see t them @#F @ gra 
bal. Teuneet imagine. I want to havea Ae om 

1k with yon, child. Came, sit on this ottoman for 
an instant.” — 

Ida ceaséd@her chanting, and ob@yad her mother’s’ 
mandate, « 

“ Well, mania ?” said Tay 

“ It is quite time, my child, thatjyou 
mote se views of life. Thi# rec 
which you-have been indulgéd; anil alld 
views of poetry and the like, aggwell 
years that are past. Theydiave@erv 
face fresh, your eyes bright, ar 
That is a good begimniag.: Bé sure 
mean to censure: the of the 
charge of you. B 
roperly established4n life P 

supposed that, with : 
should take at onee to-th 
I confess I was Dy 
season scemed so utterly @ 

“Why, mamma;” si 




















conside 


whom you desired’; and if of it, I really 
can’t think I was exactly to blame. You would not 
have had me make dewhright love to the 
would you?” 
“Of course not, silly child. But, Ida, your heart 
was riot in the work; and you did not use your charms 
—for you ate beautiful—to any sort of advantage. 
Now; there was Howard Felsenthal—I am sure he was 
attracted.’ And such a parti as he is!’ I don’t see 
how you could -have let him slip through your fin- 
rs.’ 


Ida blushed again, but this time with a different 
meaning: 

‘* And there’'was Mr, Granger.” 

* Don’ & mention him,” said Ida. ‘‘ He was old 
and gross. If he admiréd me, it was as he would 
have admired a wax doll, because of my complexion 
and tny dress.” 

“But, Ida, he is very wealthy, and, to be very 
n With you, child; you must be married. Hither- 
to I’have'tried to spare you anxiéty, partly ‘because - 
ie are my daughter, and I would like even at this 

ate day to doa mother’s duty by you. And partly, 

also, I confess, because care and anxiety do so rob 
a fresh face like yours of its charms. But the truth 
is, my daughter, I am bankrupt, Your father, you 
wéll know, left you no fortune. My own is rarer 
spent. What we'do must be done quickly. If by 
spring you are not engaged, I know not what we 
shall do. A paltry one thousand pounds is all I 
have left, You seé, child, the case is desperate. 
You nmust‘marry. Don’t look sofrightoned. It will 
not be “difficult, with your face and manners, to 
manage thé thing, but it will not do to be either in- 
different or over-scrupulous, 

“Why, mamma!” said Ida, with a scaréd look. 
‘If this is 80, why are we living in this expensive 
style, ordering new curtains and giving great par- 


in thecountry. We might go there and ‘take a little 
house, and I'would teach ‘school, and we would live 
simiply, and I think we eould be very happy.” 

Mrs. Strathmore’s countenance assumed an ex- 
pression of despair mingled with indignation—vir- 


“ What nonsense!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Why, Ida, 
how could even your father have suffered you to be 
imbued with such vulgar notions? It might, I 

» be’ possible for you to vegetate in some 
and unheard-of way asthat; but, once 
forall, thatI should think of such a thing is pre- 
«: No; there is but one way out of our 
and that lies through a prosperous 
> 


~ ‘maimma,” said Ida, coldly, for sho was not 

yo® quite wax in her mother’s hands, “‘ why do you 
not: get. married yourself ?”’ 

sStrathmore raised AéPeyebrows. She was 

not “ill d with. theieugges#ion ; for she was 

not #itty enough to ee the iromy: that lurked be- 


neath it, 

“ deughtony"" the said, solemmly; “f am a 
mother. Of coutee it is your-dutevests whieh are 
paramountwith me. If you were married, it might 


not bei for me te wmy youth. Many 
wo i a eats than I have 

i ne fe" you child, your 
prospetts must be Wes you are 
well settled, it will be ‘tothink of 


myself. And ngwymy 








the rt ' 
Tderbed dettiedbibnt 011 bh in that 
| one wicked jon, whidhy all, been 
,. | she : 
d 


, Seewthmore-hed- been aw beirew; and had 
married in her youths man every wopaatisited to 


her. 
Evan Strathmore had surprised all his friends by 


Himself of good family and a moderate estate, he 
might have chosen whom he liked: and certainly 
thosé who knew his sound judgment /and strict in- 
Saree fastidious tastes, had reason to be sus- 
prised when they heard of his engagement to Hor- 
tense Eldon, a girl of immature years, and the heiress 
of s fortune won by questionable means. 

But Miss Eldon was very beautiful aad very fas- 
cinating, and many another as strong and diserimi- 
nating as Evan Strathmore has been bewildered’ by 
these external ehatms. 

One child, Ida,).was born to them, and then the 
indiseretion of Mrs, Strathmore furnished ample 
grounds for diverée, which was; however; out of 
consideration for Ida, granted for the catse' of in- 
sompatibility of temper; but Evan Strathmore had 
—ew in retaining the guardianship of ‘his 
child. 

Mrs, Strath more’went abroad, and had spent most 
of her time for ten years upon the Continent. 

Wearied at last by her homeless and aimless 
wanderings, she had retnrned to her own countey 
just as her formerhusband, who had spent a secluded 
and in some sense unsuccessful life, died, leaving»the 
child Ida *penniless, and through the demise of Miss 
Strathmore, the aunt who had. had‘ charge of her, 
friendless. 

Mrs; Strathmore claimed her child, and Ida, won 
by her elegant appearance and the show of éffectidn 
lavished upon het, and following also the natural in- 
stincts of the daughter's heart‘towards the mothe? 
—instincts whieh Evan Strathmore had never had the 
heart to tamper with—gladly gave herselfiup to het 
mother’s care and guidance. 

It would perhaps bes useless ‘task to attempt 6 
analyse Mrs. Strat ’s motives in thus reclainiing 
her child; to try to say just:in-what proportion thay 
were compounded of natural :affcotion, pride in her 
daughter’s beauty, the craving. for a now nacesttar, 
and, deeper than.all, the rather shrewd belief tha’ 
Ida’s personal charms might prove the winning card 








tuous indignation. 


in the desperate game which she was playing againss 
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{A CHARMING HOSTESS. } 


fate. What is certain is that Id» had hitherto found 
her a geutle and indulgent mother, and, though she 
had been often surprised and more than once shockei 
at the maxims of worldly wisdom which had fallen 
from her lips, yet on the whole she had managed 
to retain for her some portion of the respect and 
affection due from a daughter to her mother. 

Her summer at Scarborough had been, as she had 
declared, a season of unalloyed delight; or at least 
the sole detraction from it had been the rather 
apparent eagerness with which her mother had 
forced her upon the matrimonial market. Still, so 
skilfully had Mrs, Strathmore manauvred, that 
Ida hid not always been «ware of her motive, 
and so had suffered far less than she might other- 
wise have done. 

But since their return to town the pressure 
brought to bear upon her had been more perceptible, 
and Ida, who was a girl of sterling sense and worth, 
found her position growing insupportable, when, 
upon the morning referred to, the crisis had ar 
rived. 

Her reflections during the hour after Mrs. Strath- 
more had left her we shall not attempt to follow in 
detail. 

A few points only were clear to herself from amid 
the confused mass of her ideas, 

First, that there was no honourable way of escape 
from her mother’s guardianship, and that therefore 
whatever fate had in store for the one must be shared 
by the other. 

Second, that come what might, she would never 
contract. a mercenary marriage. 

Third, a little resolve concerning Howard Felsen- 
thal, which she hardly confessed to herself, 

A fourth, a determination to make the best of a 
pad situation, and, while preserving her own integ- 
rity, to have as good a time as she conld. 

It was a strange wedley of co: clusions, and it 
left her without any well-considered plan of action, 








but she contented herself with it for the present, and 
went on to plan her cos’ ume for the party. 

Therefore, when Mrs, Strathmore at lunch inquired, 
in the most business-like way in the world : 

* Have you decided, my daughter, what you will 
wear at the party ?”’ she was thoroughly ready with 
her answer. 

* Yes, mamma, and I hope my plan will commend 
itself to you from all points, It is this: my blue 
silk I have worn but_twice, and it is quite fresh, I 
want it for a new ovér-dress, just clouds and clouds 
of tulle with sprays of pink and crimsen ali over it; 
and for ornaments the lovely set of pink coral which 
you showed me the other day.” 

Mrs. Strathmore said, smiling, ‘‘At your age, 
simplicity and freshness are everything, but not all 
girls of your inexyerience would be aware of it, I 
have only one suggestion to make, and that may be 
questionable, | have quantities of <elicate old 
Mecblin lace, dainty as hvar frost, which is at your 
disposal, if you fancy it. Really, since we cannot 
afford to look in the least pinshed or pover’y-stricken, 
I think you would better accept it.’ 

Miss Ida smiled rather satirically, but quietly 
accepted the offer with thanks. 

* And what wiil you wear, mamma?” she asked. 

“ A ruby velvet dress, trimmed with point Venice, 
which [ wore when I was presented to the Queen of 
Naples, and my diamonds, the full parure.”’ 

Ida drew in her breath a little. 

“ How magnificent!’’ she exclaimed, 
quite long to see you in such a costume. 

** My velvet was bought in Lyons, and the best 
that ever that market afforded, and it is slashed with 
white satin. 

The preparations for the reception went on, and 
Ida, who wes young and impressible, quite caught 
her mother’s spirit. 

At lust the long-anticipated evoning arrived. Mrs. 
Strathimo e, standing under the costly chandelier in 


“ Mamma, I 








the front drawing-room, seemed by some magic to 
have won back the full beauty of her youth, while 
her manner ‘and. i were such as no young 
woman, no woman indeed who had seen. less of the 
world of fashion, could have attained. Instinctively 
her guests bowed before her as before a queen, and 
for once again she tasted, as she had so often tasted 
before, wr dargerous sweets of a fascinating Woman's 
triumph, 

Ever {da was amazed at the homage which she 
exacted, and could not belp thinking whata pity it 
was that such a woman had not been born to an 
inalienable heritage of pomp and luxury. 

**I do not wonder,” she thought to herself, 
“that she hates the thought of poverty. It must 
be glorious to be able so to move the hearts of 
men !” 

Yet Ida was in her own way achieving a triumph 
scarcely less marked. It was not only that Howard 
Felsenthal was present, and the undisguised admirer 
of her charms, but men far more mature in judg- 
ment, and quite his equal in point of position and 
fortune, rendered her allegiance as well. Ida had 
not the nature of a flirt, and it was only the secret 
consciousness of her heart shat she bad already given 
more than she could afford to, Howard Felseuthal 
that made her treat him_with an outward semblance 
of coldness and indifference. 

During the early part of the evening he was wil- 
ling to attribute this manner to the obligation she 
was under to make herself entertaining toall her 
guests alike. 

He made a desperate effort. to secure her hand, 
and succeeded, and.for the first time, that evening,’ 
claimed her fof a waltz. 

Certainly for IJa there had been no happier mo- 
ment than when she felt his arm about her waist. 

And her joy was so real that Howard Felsenthal 
felt it, and was thereby repaid forall his penance of 
Waiting and watching while her favours had been 
dispensed to others. 

So, absorbed in ench other, these two did not 
notice a little episode which was transpiring in 
another part of the rooms, 

When Mrs. Strathmore returned from the supper- 
room, it was with that feeling of pure elation ex- 
pressed upon her countenance which the hostess never 
isable to experience until supper is over, and has 
proved a success, . 

She was leaning upon the arm of one of the 
most distinguished of her guests, and one could see 
that he found her conversation charming. 

Suddenly her face blanched even through its thick 
coating of cosmetics, and her eye lost its light. 

‘Pardon me,”’ she said to her companion, ‘‘I must 
not monopolise you any longer, The band sounds the 
signal for dancing... Let me introduce you toa most 


| charming partner.” 


And so she was rid of her companion just in time 


‘to receive the salutations of a late guest, who had in 


fact arrived while the company were at supper; a 
guest uninvited, indeed most unexpected. 

“T have the honour to salute you, madam,” he said, 
as he bowed over her coldly-exteni!ed hand, ‘‘and to 
congratulate you upon this delightful evening. I 
trust you will pardon my intrusion, I have but just 
arrived in this town, pos hearing through my friend, 
Mr. Watts, that you entertained this eveving, made 
bold to present myself upon the strength of an old 
acquaintance.” 

** And I am sure you are most welcome, Count de 
Grau,’’ said Mrs. Strathmore, yet still with a chill 
in her voice and a constraint in her manner which 
belied her words. ‘ Mayol inquire if you have been 
long in this country ?” 

“Since yesterday,” he replied, suavely. “Had I 
been here longer, I should have done myself the 
honour to call on you before presenting myself in so 
unceremonious a fashion. But I trust a want of 
punctilio may be pardoned between old friends.” 

In spite of herself, Madame Strathmore sighed. 
Was not her game with fate hard enough already, 
without the intrusion of this most unexpected ele- 
ment? 

Fs her woman's wit came quickly to her ser- 
vice. 

Whatever this man knew about hor, the dis- 
closure of which might ruin her present plans, he 
must be bribed to conceal it. 

‘ Ah!” she said, ‘it is very delightful to meet 
again the companion of those happy days abroad. 
Should I eyer have left the old world, I wonder, 
except at the call of duty? You donot know, per- 
haps, the treasure of which I have become possessed 
since I parted from my European friends. It is no 
less than a daughter. She was but a child when I 
left this country, and was pursuing her education 
while I was abroad. Now she is restored to me, & 
beautiful young woman. Let us find her, that Imay 
present you.” j 

The Count de Grau bowed, and showed his, shining 


teeth in a courily smile, 
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stand this ruse, but, with true breeding, he waited for 
an explanation, 

Mrs. Strathmore counted upon finding Ida among 
the dancers; but, to reach that apartment, she pur- 
posely led her guest through the whole of the rooms, 
that be might behold the grandeur. of her surround- 


a when they reached the dancing-room there was 
no Ida to be found 


“It must be that she has taken refuge in the conser- | 


vatory,” she said. 

And they walked on to the door of that apartment, 
which was not the least attractive of the suite which 
was at the disposal of the guests. 

And there eave in a nook shaded by Oriental 
ferns and ‘palms, Ida and Howard were found. 

It was impossible to hear ‘what they were saying, 
but Mrs. Strathmore’s practised eye took in at once 
the significance of their attitude, and she inwardly 
gnashed her teeth lest'she might have interrupted a 


roposal. 
. The Count de Grau, too, put the same interpreta- 
tion u the scene, but, for reasons best known to 
himself, he viewed the catastrophe in quite another 
light. 

Sind in truth it was a critical moment. Howard 
had been on the verge of a declaration. 

In fact, so significant had his words been at this 
moment, that if Ida had, in fault of the opportunity 
for a better response, merely returned the fervid pres- 
sure of his hand, Howard would have held himself 
to be engaged, and in honour bound to defend his 
claim against the world. 

But who can tell the mystery of a woman's 


heart ? 

While Howard’s words had been received by Ida 
with trembling joy, the sigat of her mother put all 
romance and sentiment to fight, and though she in- 
wardly raged against the unseasonable interruption, 
outwardly she rect.ved the pair with smiles and a 
seeming indifferen:c for Howard and his offer that 
was very trying to that young man. 

In another instant the two were made acquainted 
with the Count de Grau, and Howard felt that he 
had encountered a rival, and he feared a rival not to 
be despised. 

Which in a sénse was true. ‘The count was a veri- 
table count, and though there was no lack of evidence 
as to his general worthlessness' of character, in the 
society in which Mrs. Strathmore moved he was 
likely to be a lion. 

He was in search of a wife also, an heiress if 

ossible, though to his habit of thought and life a 
beautiful woman like Ida Strathmore was a fortune 
in herself. 

In the society which he had frequented of fast young 
men of fashion, who found the neces excitement 
of their lives in the gaming-table similar re- 
sorts,2 woman’s charms had a very definite value ; 
and since the count knew, none better, the facility 
with which riches take their flight, a fascinating 
woman who could always compel to his society those 
from whom new resources might be won was quite 
comparable to the fabled fowl who laid golden eggs. 
Even a woman of fortune, if sbe did not sympathise 
= his plans of life, might speedily become a 

re 


But « beautifal woman who loved pleasure and 
excitement, though she had not a penny, might be a 
valuable partner in the game of life. 

So reasoned the count, and, from a long acquaint- 
ance with Mrs Strathmore, he was inclined to think 
that her daughter Ida, incomparably the most bean- 
tiful woman he had met in an age, might be the very 
trump card he needed. 
ome the count began to pay assiduous court 


But Ida, novice though she was, was not without 
her own ideas of the count’s worth. 

“ He will do for mamma,” shesaid. But he is not 
to A Ayr 

till there was a fascination. in his 
attentions, the more that she was ont af tonnes 
with Howard. 
_ After the téte-a-téte in the had been 
interrupted, there had not been another moment in 
which she could speak to him, but she had confi- 
dently expected that he would call the next day. 
And Howard had not done so. The truth was that 
Circumstances made it impossible, and when he did 
come, his delay had rendered her impatient, and her 
Manner was not encouraging. Moreover, he both 
found and left the count at her side, and went away 
with a burning heart. 

In a week's time such an estrangement had grown 
up between them that speech upon either side was 
5 ey 

oward was indignant and angry, and Ida was ve 
sore at heart, but they both flirted and danced pa 


Sang, and played the part of studied indifference, as 


young people have under such circumstances since 
the world 


.we must, in some way, utilise whatever of good the 





Meantime Mrs, Strathmore was troubled. She 
was wise enough and, motherly enough to see that 
Howard Felsenthal was a much better match for her 
daughter than the count, yet so reserved was Ida 
that she could form no opinion as to the grounds 
upon which she stood with her lover; and mean- 
time, if the worst came to the worst, the count 
might do much better, Mrs. Strathmore thought, 

no lover at all, 

At first she had been apprehensive concerning his 
knowledge of her former ways of life, but she soon 
found that the ccunt was inclined to take things as 
they were, and make the most of such friendship as 
might exist between them. ' 

en she found that he was really inclined to 
marry Ida, she winced a little, secretly. Some old 
memories made it rather a bitter portion; yet she 
felt that Ida had youth and beauty on her side, and 
that to resist their charm would be hopeless. On 
the other hand, when it dawned upon her that Tda 
herself was only amusing herself with the count, to 
hide deeper feeling, she grew anxious. 

Andso the weeks wore on. Howard Felsenthal 
had sone abroad at last. Ida perversely refused to 

ve heed to any other lover; her funds were growing 

earfully low, and only some sudden stroke of fortune 
could, it seemed, rescue Mrs, Strathmore from ruin. 

But she was not a woman to succumb to fate with- 
‘out a struggle. After a long and weary: day of 
anxious thought, she came to a sudden resolve. She 
sent for Ida, -- 

“My daughter,’’ she said, “I have an affair of 
importance to communitate to you. The Count de 
Grau has empowered me to make you an offer of his 
band. He asks you to share his title and his fortune, 
What is your answer ?” 

** Mamma !’*said Ida, * _ are dreadfully abrupt. 
I — knew you show s0 little respect for sentiment 

ore.’ 

* Yos,”’ said Mrs. Strathmore, quite pale in the 
face from the combined effects of her own audacity, 
for what she had said was not at all true; and some 
other sentiment, ‘‘ yes ; but it is not a time for beat- 
ing about the bush. Will you marry the count ?’’ 

** No, mamma—not if I can help it.” 

** Well; child, no one will force you,’’ and she 
sighed a sigh of relief. 


She said it, with a sickly fear,at her heart, yet 
obsying a natural impulse to hear the worst and be 
done with suspense, 

“Certainly you may, my daughter. Fortune has 
intervened for our rescue. The Count de Grau has 
done me the honour to propose for my hand. We 
shallbe marriedina month. I know the count well. 
He is a man whom fortune never deserts, and I look 
upon our future as secure.” 

Madam told her little story neatly and well. She 
did not see fit to say that she had perfectly fathomed 
the count’s plan of marrying Ida in order always to 
have a bait for the young men of whom it was his 
habit to make prey,and that when she had been able 
to a to him that that plan was perfectly imprac~ 
ticable without her assistance, and that in fact her 
tact and knowledge of the worl would more than 
double the value of Ida’s charms, he had consented 
to make her the Countess de Grau, for the sake of 
thus securing Ida’s presence in his establishment, 
where indeed as an unmarried lady she would be 
twice as attractive as if she were madam, 

Mrs. Strathmore had played her cards well, and she 
had won the trick. To whom the final game would 
go remained still to be seon. 

As for Ida, outwardly her fortune looked very 
dark, yet inwardly peace possessed her soul. Tho 
more she learned of the Count de Grau, the more 
she wondered at her mother’s toleration of him, and 
the more apparent became the ros ome gy A of her 
ever consenting to sha.e their fortunes, Yet some 
instinct warned her to keep this determination a 
secret for the present. All that she could do was 
to limit her expenses to the lowest possible sum, and 
hoard the money thus saved from her allowance. In 
this way she calculated that by the wedding-day 
she should have in her possession at least thirty 
pounds. 

. Her plan was then, after seeing her mother married, 
to bid rm good-bye, and return to the little country 
town where she had been brought up, and to the 
friends of her youth, among whom she had no doubt 
but she could secure some employment which would 
yieid her » modest livelihood. 

She had not reached this resolution without a 





struggle. 
She had not yet exhausted the romance of ele- 


‘But you must put it to him insome more gracious | gant living, and though indeed some of its possible 


fashion than. that. 
** Of course. I have only one thing to ask you. 


He will come here this evening ; if he asks for you, ! 


you must not see 


*That Ican ve ‘readily grant. But, mamma, | 


what are we to do?” 
‘That remains to be seen, Ong thing is certain: 


fates may send.”’ 

From which it vaguely dawned on Ida that her 
mother meant to marry the count herself, which gave 
her a mixed sensation. 

** Well, mamma, success to you, whatever your 
plans may be. I’ll keep out of your way, you may 
be certain of that.’’ 

And then Ida went to her own room, and indulged 
in a spasm of tearlest weeping, which proved that 
the girl’s sou! had been touched, and that in a way 
that was exquisitely painful. 

She heard the ring of the door-bell and the sound 
of the Count de Grau’s voice. Ida knew that he had 
entered the drawing-room, where her mother 
awaited him. 

In a certain sort of clairvoyant vision, she saw her 
mother the wife of this man, whom she despised, and 
herself forced either to accept such a lifeas they 
would give her or to separate herself from them en- 
tirely, and contrive some way to support herself. 
Either course seemed impossible, 

“Once I might have taken care of myself in some 
simple, quiet way,”’ she said, “and been tolerably 
happy. But now it is different,’’ 

And then for the first time she bitterly realised how 
this short year of foolish, careless living had de- 
moralized her. 

Her passion for Howard Felsenthal, unfortunate 
as its issue had proved, was in itself a greater load 
than she felt able to carry; but when to that was 
ad the necessity of earning her own living, it 
oer that her burden was greater than she could 

Ar, 

In those hours of intense agony there recurred to 
her some of the pious lessons of her youth. 

In the morning she was prostrate, but calm. 

She took breakfast in her own room. It was 
near lunch time when, having made a simple toilet, 
she descended to the library. She mot there Mrs. 


Strathmore. 

**Good morning, daughter,” said that lady, 
with something more than her usual graciousness of 
wines “You aré looking ill, Have you not slept 
well?” 

“Not very, mamma. But you are looking unusually 


hardships had been rather roughly revealed to her, 
she had nevertheless a vision remaining of a life of 
luxury which might be not only enjoyable, but worthy 
and commendable as well. But far harder than the 
struggle which it cost her to give up the life of gay 
society was the thought that she was voluntarily 
resigning all hope of ever again meeting Howard 
Felsenthal, Thatsacrifice cost her many a midnight 
vigil, and robbed her cheeks of its roses. Yet she 
never faltered. “Iknow what honesty and self-re- 
spect demand,” she said to herself, ‘‘ He will take 
care of me if Iam found in the right way. In the 
paths of wrong-doing I have no such security.” 

The wedding-day cameatlength. Mrs. Strathmore 
enjoyed once more the delight of giving a great 
party, and this time the eclat of it was heightened 
by the fact that the event which made her again a 
wife conferred upon her also a title. 

Her parlours were thronged by an admiring crowd, 
and in her dress of pearl and silver she fairly set 
time at defiance, and won by conquest the homage 
which a younger bride would only have taken at the 
hands of natuzo. 

Ida was simply robed in spotless white, and had 
never looked more beautiful. 

The bridegroom, gallant yet, in spite of his gray 
hairs, bestowed upon her quite as much attention 
as upon his bride, and many a man of the world pre- 
sent felt a little shiver of disgust at the thought of 
the innocent young girl being thrown into such inti- 
mate relations with a practised roué like the Count 
de Grau. 

On the morning after the wedding, Ida quietly 
informed her mother of her determination. 

Mrs. Strathmore, or rather the Countess de Grau, 
received the intelligence with mingled surprise, 
vexation and relief. 

“Ida,” she said, “you must be insane! I¢ all 
comes of your iguorance of the world, But your 
step-father will never permit it. He has counted 
upon your presence and aid in all his future plans, 
and he is not a man, I warn you, to be easily balked 
of his plans.”’ 

* Mawma,’’ said Ida, “I know all that. I have 
thought of it much ; but, believe me, I shall never 
yield to his designs. Mamma, it will be in the end 
far better for you if Iam not of your family. If 
the count feels himself deceived, it is his own fault. 
I am under no obligations whatever to him, and my 
obligations to you, which are many, are better dis- 
charged in the way I propose than in any other. I 
beg you to eve that my determination is un- 





well, May I inquire the reason ?” 





alterable, and you will learn before many hours that 
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neither you nor the Count de Gran can in any way) 
affect it.” 

Madam did not take this hint: Pérhaps she did 
not choose to. It was doubtless the easivst Way for! 
her out of her dilemma to appear increduléus. 

Certain itis that.when the dinner-bell rang Ida’ 
did not appear, and when search was 6, hO one 
seemed more alarmed and mystified than. madam) 
the countess when it was discovered that her daugliter: 
was notin the establishment. 

A note was left on-her dressing-tablé, explaining: 
her absénoe and ité cause, quite as though she had: 


never spoken of her determination to her mother,’ |’ 


and assuring. het that all pursuit would be quite 
useless. 

As for the coufit, he raved and stormed.and ‘calléd! 
in the poliee, but to no avail.. Perhaps he had “his) 
own reason for not desiring to pee himself in” téo! 
close relations with the civil force ; at any rate, hei 
called off the detectives’ on thé séecondMlay, and gaye! 
up all hope of recovering his truant daughter. 

But he was sullen for many days thereafter, and it’ 
required all his wife’s patience and tact to ‘restore! 
him to good humour, 

These were critical days for her. 
that the count, even in his own eourtry, had néver 
had the fear of the law greatly before his ¢yes. 
Whether in this strange land he would in the least! 
scruple to leave her-wholly to her fate, was # point) 
which might well be held indoubt; but patience) 
and a woman’s wit conquered at last, and when the 


count sailed for Germany, his bride was his com-'| 


nion, 

Meantime Ida had gone back to Ferndale and to! 
her old friends. She was not too cordially received ' 
at first, but when her story. came to he fully under- | 
stood, there were a few who gave her sincere wel-! 
come. 

There happened fortunately to be an opening in| 
a private school, which the thorough education 
which she had received under her father’s sensible 
care enabled her to fill, and she was soon settled at ! 
the new occupation, in the receipt of a moderate in- 
come. 

Three years passed, years of toil and of some 
minor discouragements, yet on the whole Ida had 
gained. much in strength and self reliance, 

She; had not been without offers of marriage, but 
she listened to none of them. It seemed. even. to 
herself quite unreasonable that her heart would 
not respond to any overtures, but she always 
thought-of the one joy she had so narrowly . missed, 
as « bar to all other experiences; 

‘* And so,” she said, when she had told the. simple 
truth’to her latest lover, ‘‘I suppose:I shall grow 
grayand go down to my grave a .lonely..woman, 
because Fate, with a single breath, parted’ me. for 
ever from Howard Felsenthal,” 

Her listener started at the name, but. said 
nothing. 

That evening he wrote to an old friend: ‘‘The 
dream of love of which I gave you some hint in 
my last, has had a rather rude awakening.. The 
lady is not less charming than she was; rather 
the long and free interview with her whichI have 
had has. greatly increased my respect for, her; but 
she has no heart to give me, and so henceforth. I 
either walk alone or seek some other fair one, 
since Ida Strathmore ‘once gave her heart to-a 
man from whom Fate parted her most. strangely, 
aud has no other at her disposal.” 

A week later Idv sat alone in. her sehodlreom 
ene afternoon, looking over the exercises of a 
Freneh class, 

The work was wearisome, and,:whenm the last 
copy-book was passed to'the pile-of those corrected, 
she laid her head down upon her folded arms; and 
fell inte'a sorrowful. reverie, which ended. in «a 
silent fit of weeping. 

The world seemed in that moment so desolate, 
her life so weary. Would it ever end, the loug, 
long waiting for death ?’’ 

She was too much absorbed ‘in her own thoughts 
to hear the door*softly open,- or to note’ an ap- 
proaching footstep. 

Presently someone stood beside ‘hef} and a hand 
was laid upon her shoulder. 

She looked up hastily, gave 4 startléd ery, and 
fell back in her chait‘as one likely ‘to faint. But 
she didnot faint; she. only sat“ looking’ with all 
her soul in her eyes, and trembling like’a ‘bird in 
the hand of the fowler/ 

“* Dear Ida,”’ said a voice she. well knew, ‘“ forgive 
me if I haveintraded upon your solitude too rashly, 
but I could not wait. Have yourany word of web 
come for me, or must. I, tod, join the iranks: of the 
hopeless ?”’ 

She put out both her hands'to him; bab she could 
not speak. 

Then he clasped his arms about “her and’ drew het 
to his heart;and she wept: therein silence *till: her 
grief and joy found relief, 





She well knew'|: 





“ Ooms, dear,” he said, ‘at length, ina v6iée so 
cheerfitl that it was‘like toni¢ to ‘faflirg # 
“thé wonisn of you hus tind way.” Won't yott think, 
now, fora momiertt, of the’ big yherher al ‘manhood 
Metal yum ci foo 2 a 

e 8 a 
OR pea eae ry 


‘so-suddenly at length; that {t was ‘near pit. 


What can I say—what I do— dist “hete 
ind Ueto fx pave kai bepoie?, Moe ePod-find 
mié?” she added, at , when & half- “talc 
had calmed her nerves somewhat. 


“Through the agendy of 4 discatied lover of yours, 
to whom . you hel the frankness to cotféss: your 
sorrows, I shall néver oeaso to thawk both you and 
him for being such true friends to. eadhi othér.-' TWo 

éars ago I mét the Couat and Cotntess: dé Grau at 
‘Manoco, anid learnéd of your sudden’ desertion of 


éver before, and Game home determined to fiad wn 3 
but Fate has ontwitted me'till this Hour. Bat Fate 


‘death shall part thee and me.” 


one. : 

And Ida returned to take up again a life of éase 
and luxury ; but it was not now a life given €o-gay! 
society, but consecrated to.nobler uses sur urer’ 
ends. “ 








FACETIA.: 
— > 


stealing fruitetered for winter consumption; was told! 
by his father to prepare himself for a flogging. Tne! 
inexorable parent, armed -with’a horsewhip,-went in! 
search of the culprit; whom he found with pe hump, 
at which Quasimede himself would’ have shuddered.’ 

‘*Whatonearth have you gotou yourback ?” asked! 
the:wondering sire, 

‘* A leather apron,” teplied Johny: three double.! 
You told the to prepare myself for a fogging, and I 
guess I’ve done the best I coulay’’ 

CABBAGE, 

CAN’? you see that a tailor possessés the qualities 
of nine men ‘commbited in one, as will-be seen by the! 
{llowing observations? 


1. As an economist, he cuts “his coat according to |' 


his ‘cloth, ; 
2 Asa gardener, he is careful df his Gdbbago, 
8, As a sailor; he sheers off wherever it is proper.! 


4.As a play-attot, he often’ brandishes*a baei |’ 


kin. 
5. As a lawyér, he Attends mary sults. 


6. As an executiotier, he provides suspenders andi |’ 


gallowses for many persons. 

7. Asa cook, lie is.generally farhished with a warm 
goose. 

_ 8, Asasheriff’s officer, he does much at spong- 
ing. 

9. Asa rational and scriptural divine, his great 
aim is to form good habits for the benefit of. himself 
aud others. 

Nor long ago we had out office white:washed. 
The man-who did the artistic. work, placed his pailon 
the top of a step-ladder in order that-it mightybe 
handy, and when -he went out at twelve o’elock to 
atleviate his hunger) -he inadvertently: left the »pail 
where bé had been Wing it.) He hadn’t beem gone 
more'than fifteémer twenty minvtes whem & women 
walked imto the office, and standing her umbrelia in 
a corner, said: 

“I’m widder Tomkins.” 

“ Happy to nieet you,” we ‘said ; when shé went 
on ; 
“T fist waited’ ‘to know if hard clam: poultide is 
good for @iphtheria?”” 

‘“Madam,”’ we replied, “ we know fdt ;°We'ré tio, 
doctor.” 

‘Then why didn't yer say's in your ahswersto 
correspondents, andnot make te spend’ the ‘prive’of 
4 gitigham timbréella’in' writing paper and staurps.” 

Did you write for fiformation ™ we inquired, 
with decorum, : 

“Of course I wrote for information, it.aint likely I 
wrote fora staffed elephant.” “* = 

We'sighed’as she continued :.. - 

“Old man, just fork, out the price of that paper, or 
Til sue you for damages.” 

** We don’t think you can justly—’’ we, went on,’ 
when she broke in ; . 

“Oh,.yes I can. My graudstn isan alderman, 
and if you, don’t show up the monéy in less’a..two 
minutes I'll ‘have the hull city government down.en 
you like..a thousand. brieks. 1 want aeqnare deal 
and no chenanigany [’m—” 





At this juncture she struck her shoulder against 


“theni, I thought more of you in pint poets One. of 


shas done her worst now: Heéfeafter naught, bitt| 
They had & simple wedding, babi twas ataost happy’ | 


A xouN@erun who had been detected in the act of!) 








e etepladdér, and the? pail “fell eplauhitig® her 41) 
arer with whitewash, and remained‘@w ‘Wet Head a, 
cae ae“ hat°séy drt | sites” toe ‘large for her, 

étt Bhe rethoved it that? @ grave. 
‘stoné, and ‘saddet, too. Ag she tCateh 
her ‘dredtit? shé roated’ 2 : ania 

“Ah, I’ll have reve ge for this, you miséf#Blo 
; Pid dora, wesae Tone 


_ And grasping her umbrella bd 
sheet 8 STE SL 


T 


8 
car pdt uc PAR BOTS | 
|. Tr’s an advantage to beguile. your neighbour’ ser- 
pete ty ca RT 
b Pp ne i OB! “up _— 
for future: use, : A. domestic: vig tu 
| employ mont of oa whége- : 
to 


® i aestic 
|.relations: had ing dtd ts 
tha: 





mister d 
seiemennes 
FORM ac . 


asked her was in refefence te employer, 
+ they love each other, "” 


« 
Are t 

“ Ob, yis,,marm,’ answered the Lrish’ 

than honey’they aré to one anoth y do beusi 
an honey’ they ar eae r—they do bomniag 


, thesame to ' 
FOR fottie tithe past-il'has béen due of’ the dati 
of the, ofiers cin of aabarbe to oto thn 
various houses and: ascertain the size, , ofe. e hose 
nsed ins rinlling the gardens, -One had watched 
long time. at the back ee of an Petar edition 
to try and obtain the yinformation’from: the 
servant. But site didn’t appear, and finally, a fit 
if {eoveretion, the officer walked round ;to the-front 
' a 


rand rang... . ad te! 
A thoment jeter the of thouse appéared 
bea ed pnedh Som 
; ut a word o im ex 
notion-he tonsked ‘his. hat and led off-with : 
“Good morning, madam! I called to inquire what 
(kind of hose you use,’” 
_ “Sir? said the astonished Jady, growing about a 
“Yes’m. Very disagreeable to trouble you, but 
m have to make these inquiries, mum. Daty, you 
ow.’ 
“* Duty, indeed psir!.. You thiscreant——” 
_f* yn, maa .. Perheps you, don’t use any 
hose. I’m sorry; but I don’t know;” . 
‘‘ Notuse anyrhose!.. Ob, you villain!” 
‘Weil, perhaps it’s rubber hose, madam ?”: 
‘« Rubber.hose!” : “ Youabominable 
wretch! What do you mean?” 


n Ay mean yet odes, hoee--—-? 
‘ of. .imgpudence !”’ 
“Taske eeolaan, spaded sath pipdoa't 
ow——+?? 4 
** 1 don’t know!” 
“But here comes the kitohen maid. She-can tell 
me what I want to know.’’ 


“ Susan, if you say,,one. word to this miserable 
brute, ’il disoharge you) She,cam tell yon,-indeod, 
can-she? I shoaldliketo.see her.’’ ¢ 

And o> the eto to retreat finally without 
accomplishing his prrpose. 

The lady told ier ‘husband,the ‘husband flew in 
a age to- the sergeamt, the sergeant explained tho 
matter, and they botagreed that-it.was a great 
outrage that ough to be kept very quiet. 

Goon Earn —Ar‘sembible writer advises those 
who would enjoy good eating to keep good-natured, 
for, séy#hé)' “an angty man canndt tell whevhor he 
is eating boiled cabbage or stewed-umbrelias,’’ 

Tir! girls say that bedtit are like bees, the moment 
a pretty flower.is discovered the whole hivé conies 
swarming round. ;But, unlike the bees, only ote gots 
badly bitten. ; 

A younG lady in a neighbouring town,one day 
laste weeks» went’ into ® shop’ and- thus--unburdened 
\berself 3 i ; 
‘It is my desire to obtain a pair of circular’ elastic 
ppendages; capable of being contracted or expanded 
oby means: of burtished tech appliances 
that sparkle like particloeofigeld lead set with» Uape 
. May*diamonds|/and which ate: utilised>for rete ning 
in proper ‘posftiet! the-habiliment! of the lower ox- 
tromities whioh innate: @elidady forbids: moto mon- 

* 


uesed, ‘but 1i0t 
# lhe ‘was jase 








tion’ oh 
The! verdor ‘of caliéoes wae'n 
wishit to appeatfgtivradt said 
out.” 
* Afterher departiire he fnittiiatsd in" siletice for 4 
few moménts, when's ‘new light broke upon his dis- 
tracted brain and he burst forth with : : 
“ By thindér! Tf bet tia wowed watted @ palr 


OOo Deaton a stieuterrks. 
Mra. Golightly (fishing for a compliment) +“ Ab‘ 
Mr, McJoseph, beauty is the most predious of all gifts 
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for a woman ! Yd sooner possess beauty than-anything 


(ander the impréssion’* thaw ‘he “is 
making himsélf-very agreeable): “ I’m: sure, Mis. 
on.that | schipts; ¢ 
soore must ‘be amply compensated for. by—-er+the | that of Mallee l),000 vol 

‘ou know,;“ead e Uni 


in the world?” 
Mr. MoJoseph 


Golightly, that eny regret you. possibly 


consciousness of your moral worth 


of your Various mental ascot piliatitednts ! 


A DECIDED DIFFSRENCE, . 


I wave. a home across thé waves 

That roll.on Thames’s-bosom wide,;', 
bE in rent i ana — 

ved upon' the Surrey #idé ; 

Arid nightly over Waterloo ; 

With thousands of my kind I ponr. 
(If pour’s a thing'a man.can de), 

Frou: Middlesex-to Surrey shore, «. 


T'have an‘eye that’s apt to thark”: 
A suddén changes in men and ‘things,’ 
And one.as. though from light to dark 
This step across the water 
From fashions of the present day’ 
To thoseof quite the year before, 
He flits at onde who wends his way 
From Middlesex +6 Surrey shore, 


In twos and threes the je stroll 
Along the gaily-lighte j! 
Some place of pastime is the goal, 
And pleasure all the task in hand. 
Across the stream’s a motley crew, 
Who buy and haggle evermore ;' 
Of life you get ‘too points of view - 
From Middlesex to Stirrey shore..§ —Fin,: 


HOW THEY DO IT THERE: ’ 

Easy-corne Papa: Lost her spade, has‘she ? 
Never mind, we'll buy you another, my dearjdirectly 
we go on the esplanade. 

FRIENDLY SmaraRiNe Pzrson (who knows the 
ways of those parts.) Lor’, master, there ain’t.no 
’cadion to do that, Let-missy keep ‘her eyes ‘open 
and she’ll soon fiud one belohgin’ to some one else! 


—Juadye 


—s as 


NOVEL FEATURES, 

Lady: ‘Too bad—too bad, Bailey! Only.your 
second morning here,‘and you are-quite intoxicated!” 

Gardener: “Nosh a bit! Look agin, my~tadish'; 
itsh because I’m new! “Minesh @ face as you mobht 
git ushed to, and then you'll ‘find I ain’t half sho 
drunksh ash I might sheem to stranger!” Ms 

—Fan. 
“ GREAT, EXPECTATIONS.” 

Tom (to Jack; who has just received aletter)+ Yoti 
look precious down, old man! “Néthing, wrong, is 
there, with the rich old aunt. who's béen so. bad? | I 
hope she’s not worse.” 

Jack: “ N.0-0-—she’s better!” 

SWRETS; BY WIRE, 

By mistake, in a telegram fron’ Calcutta the’ other 
day, ‘ the Jam of Lasbéyla’ was entitled ‘the Jam of 
Lusbehal’ A serious mistake, only to be: paralleled 
by calling raspberry jam gooseberry! . -~Puneli, 

AMENDMENT ON THE CRUELTY TO ANIMALS BILL. 

Foxhunting in future to be limited to bag-foxes, and 
no fox Henceforth to be hunted save underchloroform, 

—Puneh, 


—Fus 


DESPAIR, 

Brown bas locked his portmantedd with one of 
those letter padlocks, and forgotten the word. that. 
Opens it ! 

(Only-4en-minutes to dinner !) 
Punch.’ 
A JUMP AT A CONCLUSION, 

GERALDINE: ‘“* You shan’t be my aunt: yousball 
be my sister!’’ 

AunT ANNE: “No, 
80 I must'be yout aunt.” 

Gékatorne (after a panée)) “Thon, was papa my, 
uncle befere heiwas. married 2” 


I'am your papa's sister} and 
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Griwan UNtversrry Linrarrd’.—The Iibraty of 
the Berlin University contains about 115,000 printed 
volumes, and 40,000-charts: 
Contains 180,000: volumes; several himdred~ manu:’ 
Scripts, and a large collection of maps. "The Univer- 
sity of Breslan hag 340,000. volumes of books,.and 
2,900 manuscripts, ‘The Erlangen. University has 
110,000 printed volumes, and. 1,900 m :nuseripts,. 
besides.50000 treatises, 17,000 autograph lettersy 
8 collection of designeanPengravings. The Freiburg 





.| monarehies by poverty. 


The University of Boa |) 


and ‘| thee ;/but'to seéure’ thy content’ look up on* thes» 


__ Th LONDON READ. 


‘University contaiis 250,000 printed Felante, snd 50 
manuscripts. _The Giessen University has 
‘printed voluntes, and 1,268 manuscripts; that of 
Gottingen, 400,000 printed volumes, and 5,000°manu- 
hat of. Grietswald, 70,000 volumes; and 
mant-| 








and .1 
scripts. Th iversity of Heidelberg fn 300,000! 
-vobumes,” 70,000 ey 3,000 man 43,000! 
charts, a dolldotiot of: 


: °niaps, and ‘another’ of engrav- 
inige The Usiversity of Jens has 100,000 volumes,) 
and that of Kiel 150,000'volumes, and tal -hon-! 
‘dred manuseripts,’ The University: of: 
Gotha copes of tooky forthe perp of exchange 

C) ‘or'the purpose 

The University of Leipsic contains 350,000" prin 
volumes, and 4,000 manuscripts. The University of 
Manich contains283,500 volumes,‘ 17,500.manuseripts 
3,600 portraits, and. 3,200 medals; The U: ! 
of Rostock has 140,000 voliimes ; that’ of Tubingen,) 
280,000 Volumes, 60,000 treatisesand 2,000 manu- 
scripts; and. thet of Wurzburg more. than .200,000 
volumes, and 2,000 manuscripts. The libraryof. the’ 
Strasburg University: is said. to: contain * 800,000 
volumes, of which 5,400 relate to the history’ of 
Alsace, and about 500 manuscripts. The “‘ Mustrirter 
Kalender’’ adds. that the library of the . Vienna 
University contains 211,220 volumes, and 83 manu- 
scripts, and that the library of the Basle University 
contains 100,00U printed volumes, 4,000 manuscripts, 
and 180 charts. 





THE GUESTS OF THE HEART. 


The door of the heart has an easy swing, 
As it opens and shuts at will; 

So ‘incomers ‘find it a handy thing 

To enter without either knock or ring, 
And all the spare chambers fill. 


Thus heart has many a doubtful guest, 
As well as of high degree, 
Whose mien ‘and whose mianners are not the 


best 5 
In fact, poor heart, it must be confess’d, 
Keeps a sort! of hostelry. 
If Pride comes in with her haughty hir, 
Meek Love may go'to the wall, 
And Fotly and Pleasure be’ fed with care, 
While Duty puts up with more common 


fare, 
Or never gets fed‘at all. 


Of all the dangerous guests that be 
In the ‘heart of mortal man, 
That enter in t h the dobr so wide, 
And the honours, when once there, divide, 
Temptation leads the van. 


He comes oftimes in an angel's guise, 
Arrayed in robes of light— 
Or clad in the garments of the wise, 
His various arts he safely plies, 
Too seldom put to flight. 


The door of the heart has an easy swing ; 
Then let us guard it well, 
For a doubtful guest, though on the wing 
Awother more doubtful still may bring 
Tue motley throng to swell 
M. A. K. 








GEMS. 
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Ir costs more’to revenge wrongs than it dees to bear 


om. 
Those who entertain suspicions of all are much ‘to 
be suspected, 
There are times whenyalthough “speech / might: ‘be 
silvers silences is gold. 
Thé best penitice we caf do for envying ‘anothet’s 
imerit is to endeavour to surpass it. 
Where true fortitude dwells, loyalty; bounty, friend 
ship and fidelity may be found. 
' Phere i#ho strer'test of integrity than a -well-pro 
portioned expenditure: 

Republics come, to jan, end, by luxurious. habits; 


Let friendship:ereep gently toa height; if it rush 
toit, it: mty soon run itself out‘ of breath’ 

A fool in high station is likes nian on thé’ top of ‘a 
imountain ; everybody appearssmall to him, and he 
appedrs small te everybody. 

Nature never fills our «hearts with more of her 
beauty than when wé ‘are recovering’ from ‘sickness: 
Like a mother, as she is, she ther leats over us 
lovingly, smiles her sweetest smiles, and kisses us. into 
beantifnl dreams: 

Never compare thy condition with those: abov? 
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any interest, change thy, fortune and condition. 
Always have’ goott stock ‘of patience laid by, and 
be sure you put it where you can easily find it. 
We must surrender to reason, as soon as it appears, 
Parid deem it beautiful everPwr the lips of a pedant. 
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if’ - HOUSEHOLD ‘TREASURES, 


te 


Ioz rOifeaae . tr THE | OountRY Wirnov?s Tu. 
Onvinaey' Facitrrrts.—Take three pints oft milk, 
four-eggs, well:beaten, threefohtths ofa urtnid of 
sugat, and one tabléspoonful corn starch.; nix in a 
‘threesquart tin pail; boil jin a kettle of water 4ill 
} quiteth sg eg sweet cream, and flavour 

tO taste: eex#’ ina comimon water-psil; er‘any 
yeswel of suithtlé size with oqual parte ofice chopped 
ap cdatee salt: Ratité the pail; and sti* fh 
quently." 

ORANGE PUDDING: —Wash tlie salt out of half a 
pound of butter, mix it!with the same quantity of 
powdered + and a wine-glass of brandy; grate 
the rind of three latge oranges; and squeeze out the 
juice ; beat six fresh ee stir them into the butter 
and ‘sugat,Stheh “aid! the’ prepared orange 7 dy a 
puff paste around the pudding-dish, and bake from 
half to three-quarters of an hour; eat cold with 
8 . Lemons tay‘ be used’ the same way. 

EMON OUsiand.—Beat the yolks of cight eggs with 
half a pound of sugar; add a pint of doiling, water, 
rinds of two lemons, grated, and juiee of same > beil 
antil it thickens,'and then add » large wine. of 
‘white wine and: half ‘4 glass -of brandy; boil’ a few 
gayates, and strain into glasses; eaten when very 
cold. 

Fruit Caxe-—-One sup molasses,one pound fleur, 
one of sugar, « t) ths:pound buttery ‘two ‘of 
seeded raisins; three’ of currants; one’ of citron, half 
pound blanched almionds, half onde’ mace, one’ wirie- 
glassfil brandy, ten eggs ; ¢ream the sugatand butter ; 
add.the eggs beaten —," stiz in the-~flour, 
brandy, spices, then the J 


| aomeene-v-essrnamner 2ererens.oseas wend 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
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Tue Sunran’s Wives,—The new Sultan of Turkey 
has three wives, but the first: is ‘still ‘his favounite. 
She is about twenty-six irra ‘old, not’ pretty, bat 
distinguished-looking and intelligent; and. ‘has ‘great 
influence with herhusband.. he has had nochildven, 
and Murad ‘has, therefore, been obliged»to-niarry two 
other wives; chosen for him by her.) She showed ter 
intelligence by pickitig out two extremély beantifal 
but extremely stupid young women, one of whom is 
the mother now of.Prince Paladin, a ehild.of ten, aud 
thé other ofa princess of the mature age of four. 

FamMityx INTERMARRIAGES.~—It is in Germany that 
the effects of these unnatural marriages ‘are inmost 
severely felt. Lf money there is in a family, the head 
of the house insists-that it shall not go :out of: it. 
Hence; both in the case of gold and land, marriages 
and intermarriages go on generation after generation, 
the relationships growing ever nearer and nearer, 
more ‘and more confused, aud the results: as may bo 
readily imagined, ever more and more disastrous, In 
no otner country does one meet with the same tutriber 
of goitrous throats, scarred necks, spinal diseases, hip 
diseases, bad teeth, and generally defective boue 
stracture,; as in' German yi 
' Discovers NEAW Rowe.~—Near* Rome, in the 
Villa Palombara, thé discovery has just been mado 
of ahead of Venus, of artistic workmanship, and in 
excellent preservation, alsoa Meroury with caduceus, 
and sone’ bronze vasew and-eculptures in marble. At 
Ripetta; aw ancient port’ of ‘the Tiber, have been 
found a column of’ motttéd wlabaster, anu 4 large 
sarcophagus of marble with genii in relief and insorip- 
tions;and in the Villa, Babuino some remains of 
walls afid’® mosaic pavement. [ 

Eeyrtran,” Sctrerors.—A valuable: relie’ of 
Egyptian sculpture has been found on the banks of 
the Wilespans the ruins of the Temple of Karnac, A 
sandstone chest has been. unearthed contaiming a 
greor-basalt figure of a hippopot 5 rvtbtully 
carved and polished, and ‘standing“about tires feet 
high. Hieroglyphic writings on the chest show the 
carving to belong to the period of Psammetic [., and 
to-be'contomporavy with the green basalt heifer in 
the Béttine Maseurtt at Csiro, hithertoconsidvred tho 
finest carving extant. The hippopotamus, however, 
is a. more delicate and perfect specimen. 

A rop of brickwork equals 272 superficial feet, 
14 bricks thick Ov B50 brieks® averageowork.. Ono 
yard of paving’eqnals:36 bricks flat or 52 on edge. 
There are. 394. bricks.to,a cubic yard, and 1,000 











thoustrds' with whonr’ thou’ wouldst not, fo 





bricks, closely stacked, occupy about 55 cubic feet. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. H. M.—You can obtain the material prenared of 
any artists’ colourman- The manufacture is far too com- 
rlicated for an amateur, 

R. Q. D.—Cover the surface of steel with soap, then 
write with aquafortis. 

AxcientT Beiron can obtain the book by app!ving at 
one of the old booksellers in Holywell Street, Strand, 
London, 

Oxe or our Corstayt READERS.—We think you are 
much too young to know whether you are really in love, 
and we think the ladv also must be of the same opinion. 
Evidently she treats the matter very jocularly, and our 
opinion is when she meets with one more manly she 
will give you the slip. Lf you,wish to stop it ‘‘ don't.” 

Worversampron, — Your remedy is by your lover 
making the concession and becoming a-converted Jew. 
He will still bea Jew, but not bound by the “ objection- 
able law,” as it is called by you. 

A Repewraxt Sinner.—We hope for your own sake 
ou are what you now style yourself; for the merit of 
eaving off bad habits depends more upon yourself than 

the advice of others. 

W. E. H.—We cannot advise you of any secure means 
of investing so s:-ali an amount to bring in 6s. per week. 
which is equal to 3001. Cannot you start some little 
business that you cau manace, Be careful not to get 
into anything that may sacrifice the little all you have. 

J. W. D.—In the first place you are too. young to know 
your own mind, and therefore unfit for a married life, 
and if you choose to wed now you will always repent. 
Your mind is unsettled and unformed. Better to wait 
three or four years. You are now suffering from an 
attack of silly love, but, if you must marry, takea girl 
who is younger than yourself, and with as much more 
discretion as it is possible to have. But be advised, and 
keep sinyle as long as you can- 

J. H, has no occasion to despair on account of her 
being tall and stout, as she describes herself. Many are 

articularly desirous of being acquainted with fine 
ies, as you may be classified, 

Amator.—After so brief an acquaintance, the mother 
was justified in refusing to allow you to have an inter- 
view witb, or correspoud with, her daughter. But the 
permission to pay a visit on your return to the town was 
4 concession for which you ought to bave felt grateful. 
Mistrust you, indeed! We wish all mothers were as pru- 
dent as this one. 

L. M.—You must decide for yourself, How could we 
advise you to marrya man whom we neversaw? But 
this we can say to you—in the choice of a husband look 
more to sobriety, industry, and a nice sense of honour 
than to good looks or plausible manners: 

Emua.—The pink, red or white is the emblem of pure 
love. The daisy means innocence. 

8. E. D.—A betrothed lady need not seclude herself 
from society. Etiquette does not require it, and health 
forbids it. Her manner should beas unembarassed. as 
possible, but she should avoid unmarried gentlemen. 
Lovers are suspicious mortals, and they cannot help it— 
for the man that loves truly guards jealously, 

Sipyzy.— We are surprised that the following fact did 
not strike our intelligent correspondent, namely: that 
clothing in itself has no property of bestowing heat, but 
that itis chiefly used in preventing dispersion of the 
temperature of the body, and, in some instances, of de- 
fending it from that of the atmosphere, ‘he power of 

reserving heat is due to the same principle, whatever 
orm the raiment may assume. whether the natural 

covering of birds and animals or whether the most beau- 
tiful and elegant tissues of human manufacture, In 
every case it is the power which the coverings possess 
of detaining in their meshes atmospheric air that is the 
cause of tieir warmth. Allthe advantages of wool—and 
they are many—may be obtained by wearing the woollen 
garment outside oue of linen; indeed, this is preferable 
in warm weather to wearing the woollen next the skin, 
since the linen absorbs the perspiration, while the 
woollen garment preserves the warmth of the body and 
prevents the inconvenience resulting from its evapora- 
tion, 

M. M.—A wife who voluntarily se tes from her 
husband cannot compel him to contribute towards her 
maintenance, 

B.—A good daughter is sure to make a good wife— 
that is, if she be properly treated. Itia not an unrea- 
sovable request to wait alittle longer, Parents always 
have a prudent motive for delays in such matters, and, 





rely upon it, if they had entertained. serious objections 
to the match, they would have broken it off altogether. 
A few yours, in such cases, y means a few months. 
Wait—impetuosity will ivjare your probably bright 


pros) * 

Supscriser.—A lady ought never to be introduced toa 
gentleman, but the gentleman to the lady, and therefore 
a lady need not rise from her seat when # gentleman is 

ited to her. 

Marr.—The best way to win the heartof a young man 
worth winning is to be modest, cheerful, industrious and} 
intelligent—always taking care to avoid coquetry and 
affectation. Beas good as you seem, and he will soon 
discover your worth, « . 

Lorry asks whether hearts ever do really break. The 
expression is figurative, but there are cases on record of! 
post mortem examinations, after very sudden deaths, 
revealing the fact that hearts have actually been rup- 
tured. Butthe phrase has another and quite as prac- 
tical a meaning. All violent emotions impair the net vous 
system, andas the heart regulates its action—in fact, 

animal eoonomy—of. course it is the first to suffer | 
when “ pain and.angnish wring the brow” or grief, like 
seething lightning flushes over the soul its burning 
agony. 

Hese.—Corporal punishment should never be inflicted 
upon children by their parents. Such a proceeding sub- 
stitutes fear asthe motive of conduct instead of love, 
and no good character was ever formed by the inculca- 
tion of a dread of piysical pain. The precept ‘‘ he that 
Sporeth the rod spoileth the child” is not to be taken 
literally, The proper training of a child is a more serious 
and difficult matter. and more troublesome also than tho 
administration of bodily chastisement, which teaches 
nothing but hatred and fear. yi 

Semtin,—Why will not mothers know that to invite 
und possess the confiience of their daughters “is to 
secure them from evil? - Never make them afraid to 
tell you anything, never make them ashamed of the 
natural desire to have attention from the other ex. A:i- 
mit the liking for it as belonging to youth—to your past 
youth—but at the same time enforce the judicious timing 
of it, and above all encourage a frank avowal of and sym- 
pethy with, their youthiul preferences, Many a young 
girl, now lost to herself and to society, might have been 
saved by such a course, 


‘MY LOVE Is SUCH A PRUDE, 
My love has many urtless ways 
That fill me with delight; 
She's innocent, she’s beautiful, 
And, oh, her smile is bright! 
And yet whene’er I thiuk of her 
A shadow will intrude, 
This paragon of loveliness 
Is such a little prude ! 


I claim a lover's privilege 
And strive to kiss her lips 
But, like a queen, she offers me 
Her distant finger-tips, 
She says I’m tod presumptuous, 
She even calls me rude; 
Whick wouidu’t be the case, I’m sure, 
If she were not a prude, 


I am not used to courtly ways, 
And kvow not how to woo 

Tu formal style, with bended knee, 
AS royal suitors do, 

And yet a loyal heart I bear 

As any king has known, 

An‘ ask the maid | love to share 
The wealth of such a throne 


She keeps me at a distance, yet 
I read upon her face 
Assurance that her heart and mine 
Have met in close embrace, 
An:i so her wishes I regard, 
Nor seek to change her mood, 
But love her all the more 
Because she is a prude, 3. P. 


Leoat.—As your friend, according to your statement, 
wishes to violate his avreement, he will have to be 
careful, or the landlord may be able to cause him a good 
deal of expense and trouble, ‘The right thing for him to 
do would be to speak to the landlord and make some 
new arrangement. We have no sympathy with any one 
who wishes surreptiti ly to evade an agreement. 

Exprscrayt.—You hac better tell her how you feel, and 
that it is your expectatiov that you will love her by and 
by. ‘She can then act intelligently in the matter. 
you not hurry alittle? Seriously, we cannot advise any 
man to offer half a heart toa true woman, and if a true 
woman is wise she will reject such an offer, no matter 
what —- accompany it. Noonecan aid you in 
this affair till you know yourself, 

G.—The Jesuits were the first gold discoverers in Cali- 
fornia ; but they kept the secret to themselves for cen- 
turies. Among the moderns, the first to make the grand 
discovery was a Captuin Sutter, an American set in 
the ye territory. 

Emma P.—In their own language, the Hungarians are 
called Magyars, and their origin is invol: in, some 
obscurity The older writers represent them as derived 
from the Huns of Attila Some suppose, from some re- 
semblance in the lang , that ‘they are of Finnish 
origin A distinguished Hungarian writer derives them 
from the Parthians They appear tohave emigrated from 
Asia into Europe towards the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury They were converted to Christianity about the 

ear 1000 Hungary lies between Austria and Turkey 
6 population is about ten millions, 

Bux Bow ink, o seaman in the Royal Navy, considered 
good looking by his messmates, height 5ft. 5in., dark hair 
and blue eyes, wishes to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty, good iooking and fond of home and 
children, 

Mayr, twenty-nine, fair complexion, wishes to meet 
with a kind husband ; she has nothing to offer but a true 
loving heart to a good husband. 

Loneiy Ligziz, dark hair and eyes, nineteen, would 
like to correspond with one of our gentiewen readers; 
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respondent must be tall and of « loving disposition, A 
resident of Woolwich 


Bewepicx, a mechanic, thirty, tall, dark com on 
and blue eyes, fond of home and J look- 
ing, would ‘ike to correspond with a young lady from 


aout aie SUN Sek at oa oiog, wh weed 
“mui . and’ u 
study the comforts of home and thoroughly domesti- 


J. H. A. a working man, videwer, forty-two, no in- 
cumbrance and a small i e from ge property 
wishes to correspond with some respectable woman from 
thirty to forty with a view to matrimony. 

. C. A., @ trades between nineteen and twenty, 
rather tall and fair, foid of dancing would like to corre- 
os with an amiable young lady about seventeen or 
eighteen. a ‘ 

asuinc Dick, a seaman in, the Royal Navy, hazel eyes 
and nut brown hair, of a loving disposition would like 
to correspond with a young lady of a loving disposition 
and fond of dancing with a view to matrimony. 

JAMES, a working man, twenty-three, is desitous of 
meeting with a little woman with s view to matric 
mony. 

Eptra, eighteen, brown hair and eyes, rather tall and 
of a loving disposition; respondent must be dark, ofa 
loving disposition and fond of home and children. 

Fanny, nineteen, fair and considered would 
like to meet witha gentleman in a g positon and 
about her own age. ‘ 

di height, would like to 
y about twenty, 


Epwis, twenty-five, 
correspoud with au amiabie young 
who is of a loving disposition, with a view to matrimony, 

GeEorGE, twenty, medium height, fair, blue eyes, light 
whiskers and moustache, Would like to correspund with 
a dark young lady with a view to matrimony. is 

Etug., eighteen, medium heignt, fair, domesticated 
and fond of home wishes to correspond with a young 
gxentleman about twenty, : 

Jounny, twenty-four, tall, dark hair and eyes, consi- 
dered very good looking would like to correspond with 
a fair young lady presty and interesting. 

Hx vgn and Jane, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two very respectuble young meu; tra‘leswen preferred, 
Helen is tweity-two, rather tall, dark hair aud éyes, of 
a loving disposition, th ghiy domesticated. Jane is 
twenty-two, medium beight, fair nbair, gray eyes, 
amiable disposition, thoroughly domesticated. 

Ga.Lat Masrand Sky Sail, two seamen in the Royal 
Navy, holdiag good posit , Wish to correspond with 
two young ladies between nineteen and twenty-one. 
Gallant Mast is twenty-five, mediam height, dgrk com- 
plexion, hazel eyes and brown curly hair. Sky Sail is 
twenty-one, fair complexion,, medium height, black 
eurly hair, blue eyes, cousidered good lookiug. 

CommonigaTions R&cKIVED : 


Kex0 is responded to by—G. P., twenty-nine, an orphan 
and a dresswaker by trade, ‘aud thiuk she is all he re- 
uires. 
some Guest by—J, B. H., a widower with four nice 
c 


ren. 

Kgio by—Selinwy thirty-seven, 

NE LIE by—George G., tall, dark and considered good 
looking, fond of home. 

J. H. by—Janet, thirty-six, thoroughly domesticated, 
a widow with no children and thinks she is all he can 


require, 
Joun by— twenty-nine, medium height, dark 
hair aud eyes, fair comp! mand very domesticated 
who wishes to exchange carte-de-visite. 

James A, C, by—Kathleen, tweuaty-nine, of medium 
height, fair complexion and thorougly domesticated and 
thinks she is all he requires, 

Keto by—M, W., twenty-six, short and brown hair and 
very domesticated, > 

A. C. by—E. W.; twenty-six, rather short, fair and 
cheerful, a good housekeeper. 

Jip and Topsail, by—Liazzie and Lena, two sisters. 
Lizziz is twenty, light complexion would like to corre- 
spond with Jib. Lena is nineteen, darx complexion aud 
fond of home and singing, and would prefer Topsail. 

th will come into money when of age. 

Joun by—Ciara, twenty-five, tall and dark, a good 
scholar and would make a good wife, 

&, M. by—Marjorie, nineteen, who is tall, fair and 
considered good looking and affectionate and thinks she 
is all he requires, 

Marr by—Philip, twenty-one, fair, rather tall, stout, 
fond of home, and thinks he is all she requires. 

Lovine ‘tom by—Pretty Poll, twenty, light hair, blue 
eyes, tair complexion, of a loving disposition, and fond 
of home. 
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